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HAVE PITY, LORD! 





BY LUCY LAROCOM. 





AVE pity, Lord, upon the poor, 
The poor who think themselves 
the rich, 
Who only of this world are sure 
And know not of the treasury which 
Thy children hold, who with Thee stay 
And share Thy glory day by day. 


Thy poor Thou dost release from care 
Of earthly things that come between 
Man’s heart and Thine; Thou callest where 
Thy palace walls arise unseen — 
Heirs to Thy many mansions free ; 
Eternally at home with Thee. 


Have pity, Lord, on hearts that lie 
Wrapped in a selfish peace, asleep, 

That will not wake at misery’s cry, 
That can be glad while others weep, 

That shut Thy holy light away 

And dream that their own night is day. 


Thou art awake; Thou slumberest not, 
And all Thy children wake with Thee 

And work with Thee, nor have a thought 
That any peace or joy can be 

Except in keeping Thee in sight — 

The happy children of the light. 


Have pity, Lord, on us, the blind, 
Who lead Thy groping souls astray ; 

On us, the proud, whose foolish mind 
Will not believe in Thee, the Way! 

Pity us, humble us, till we 

As little children follow Thee! 


Have pity, Lord, upon us all, 
Us sinners, judging others’ sins, 
Scoffing at stumblers while we fall! 
O loving Lord, whoever wins 
A place beside Thee in Thy heaven 
Must win it as a soul forgiven. 
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MENEELY & UJOMP. 
WEST TROY. aye 
‘or Churches, 8cucols, etc., also Chima 


and Peais, For wore than half a centar 
Roted for upertority over all others. 





f 
PUREST BELL METAL, .OPFLR TiN. 
Send for Price and Catal ¥ 
McRHANE HYT* se Prgnaeer we 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 
GHURGH BELLS z#4t: 





Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, sing!e or chimes, 


ef Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. R. Station, Maton 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables bim to saye and utilize all the valuable parts 
ef an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
dace a building preferable in most respects to a new 
ene of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
éommittees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 


request so to do. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
BRefiector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivable use, Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
OTOR 00. 
20 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 











Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & CO., ‘wewvousny 











CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 

busi we are a 
to sell CA RPETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at man- 
\ ufacturers’ prices. We 


a 7\ fj] solicit correspondence. 










OHHH PRAY, SONS & 0 


658 Washington St, eSf2e%!'s.., Boston. 








TO CALIFORNIA 


Very important changes have 
recently been made in round- 
sc A California tickets. 

€ are prepared to offer ex- If 
a) traordinary inducements and 
4) facilities to intending travelers. [f 
} For full particulars address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt, 
Great Rock Isiand R 
Cuicaco, 


23 February tg 
ae 





The PILGRIM Lessons on the 
LIFE OF CHRIST represent the best 
scholarship and most approved meth- 

_ods applied to Bible teaching. Certain 
| classes, and in some instances schools, 
_may find it desirable to use these Les- 


_ sons instead of the International Series, 


A-STUDY:OF 
THE: LIFE 








Three grades—Senior, Intermediate, Junior. Maps 
and Illustrations in all the grades and a Picture for 
| each lesson in the Junior grade. : 
| The 52 Lessons bound in one volume, each grade, 30¢, 
| Quarterly parts of 13 lessons each, ss “ 
SAMPLES FREE. 








IN: 52+ LESSONS 


(THRce GRADES) 


G3 Also, the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps on the /uternational Lesseus: the most perfectly graded, the most 
practicable and the most scholarly of any series published. Circulation for 1892 in advance of any previous year, 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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On the International 
LESSONS in six Grades. 


The Pilgrim 
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— On the Life of Jesus the 
Lesson Helps Christ in Three Grades. 


Congregational Sunday School and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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ON 
Your 
TICKET 
TO bint sesbostehietasealcadaets 
JUDSON’S personally conducted California Excur- 
sions in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars through from 
Boston to Chicago, San Francisco ana Los Angeles, via 


Denver and Rio Grande R. R., the scenic line of the 
world, Leave Boston every Tuesday. Each excursion 


manager. For rates, berths, etc. call on or address 
J.C, JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St., Boston. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric belis, steam, open tire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 3 ice 50 Cents 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths eamp capi 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 


baths. Send for illustrated circular. 
8 nd for illustrated cirenlar H. D. NOYES «& CO., 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


Three Lectures delivered at Princeton Theological 
Seminary by REY. JOHN D. WELLS, D.D. 


The difference between the Sick-vel 
and the Death-bed. 


charge of an efficient and gentlemanly excursion 


Lecture No. 1. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARTUM, | = s0.2 inn a, cee 


Saratoga Springs, New York. Wrong treatment of the Sick and 
Dying ; right treatment of the same; 
uses that may be made of their et- 


perience. 


Lecture No. 3. 





Address orders to 





Opposite Grace Charch, 


The 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
conely enlarged by a new and handsome a OINInG 
jouble: 


foo 
coration in this country. 


Boston, Mass. 





ST. DENIS HOTEL ~............ 
e A Vital Question thoughtfully treated in 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 


A Plea 


Sabbath 


and for man, with discus: 


most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 


6 its former ca . The new 
is one of the finest specimens of Colonia 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





sion of Social Problems. 5” 
Rev. J.Q. Birrincer. Pp. 236. Price $12. 7 


Sold for cash and easy paymen¢s. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. N. CHiCAGO, 


ORGANS & PIANOS 





“A book that no student interested in the welfare : 
man should be without.” chenne ool 
“The author goes to the bottom of his 
writes with so much clearness, candor and force thet »° 
one will fail to enjoy his pages.”’—Congregationam: ve 
“ Mr. Bittinger is a clear and strong thinker 
evs an subject Sherensh Seeeenes —_ roe 
c e history of the institution, of the Sabbath 
an sacredness. The second pt 














riod of rest and special 
Pf the book relates to the Sabbath as an economle, 4 
ligious and social institution. It is eminently sane 
wholesome as well as timely,”—The Advance. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Sede! 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. i 
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EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


nd the first five packages for $2.40, postpaid, and 


le will se’ 
all due complete sets for 
No. 1— Cents and 4 Cents for Posta 


& Co. 
No. 2- 


= i cut in form of a cross. 


_ mee “4 ras , — and 2 Cents ‘tor Postage, 10 Prang’s, 


Ne. 4—For > 50 
luding one Egg-shaped Bookle 
obgemiets 1 00 oni 8 Cents for Posta 


thors, and an Easter Car 
Bisho » Philli 4 Bross 
IRTH 


yi te s or 
Ba pats of Marcus Ward’s, Ly 4 
Novelties at 15, 25, 590, 75 Cents a 


or Anniversary, 
tastes and ages, as specified. 


gp ECIA iL rece OFFER, of 15e. 


7 Pra 
44 fo fr other fine Easter Cards, together toes: a ane Birthe 


day Card. 
50 ts and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large 
‘For pag om the above publishers, together with a 


Cents and 4 Cents foe. Pestage, 5 Easter 


Care NDAY ee Or Tae Oa er, For 50 Cents, 

Cards, assorted. 
each, for Birthday 
which will be ont with care for different 


50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s and other beautiful Cina: no two alike, for $1.00 


FOR TEACHERS. and Hat for postage. And for 50c. and 
BE 


ON HILL LINEN 
w 


riat rt tage, Fd toe 
. with appropriate selections from st au- 
Souvenir Books a ty rontaining portrait and verse of 


Y PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine 


For Fashionable use, is the Best Paper made. 
EN. A panes, but fine grade. 


8. ORY BON Toughest Pa made. Is fashionable. 
APER. UTE es” TYPE WRITING Papers, est a and ‘d Cheapest in the Market.’ 


PAPER BY THE POUND, oscumin egprces tot i ano 


hese papers are the correct sizes and finis 
On oouees of $10 and over we will prepay freight charges to nearest railroad station. 


4e. for postage, 25 Cards, no two alike. 


Sample sheets of paper and 
und and upward, with prices and number sheets to 
for fashionable correspondence. 





§ Pe GIAL 0 

ENGRAVED VISITING GARDS. Estiuntccierninted totes 
Crests and Stamping. Sams es free on application. Allt 

best workmen and use the finest cards. 


82.00 each. Sure to give satisfaction. 


parents e of this. 
we Ras ond tore 3s 1.75 we send a cop pperp rplate, finely engraved, with 50 cards. 
ing 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Agents and Dealers should correspond with us. 


he work is done on our premises. 
e guarantee satisfaction. 
Handsome boxes of fine Stationery, plain or illuminated, for 3& cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 81.00 to 


and Class-day Invitations, street Dies, 
We employ only the 








CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 





CLARK RUSSELL. 
LANDSMEN! 


By W. CLarK Rus- 


By W. 
LIST. YE 





A Romance of Incident. 
TheWreck of the Grosvenor,” 


*BL, author of ** 

ete. 1vol., 12mo, cloth, nautical cover de- 

sign, $1.00. 

W. Clark Russell’s sea stories need no “ bush ”’—-the 
present one least of all, for here we certainly have him 
at his very best. 





CASSELL’S 
COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE 
TO EUROPE FOR 1893. 


by EpmMuNnD CLARENCE 











Planned and edited 


StepMan. Compiled by Edward King. Full 

moroceo, flexible, $1.50. 

This highly popular work has been for more than ten 

irs before the p ublic and is thoroughly tested by in- 
creasing use among travelers. For the present season a 
special revision has been made, with much care and out- 


lay, bringing the book up to the iatest possible date. 





By ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 
ORCHARDSCROFT. 
The Story of an Artist. 





By Esa D’EstEerRRE- 





KEELING, author of “Three Sisters,” ‘In 
Thonghtland and in Dreamland,” ete. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 

By WM. C. HUDSON. 


THE DUGDALE MILLIONS. 
A Novel. By Wm. C. 
North” 
“Jack Gordon, 
1883,” “On the 
cloth, 


Sunshine Libp ‘ary. 





Hupson (“ Barclay 
Knight Errant, Gotham, 
Rack,” ete. 1 vol., 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents. 


75 cents: 


_As er Mr. Hudson’s other stories the scene of this 
is laid in and around New York. That it is fresh, 


Tee 1 
hs ezy and fascinating his host of appreciative readers 
Mi correctly surmise, 


one 





By “AN IDLE EXILE.” 
HER HEART WAS TRUE. 


S 
A Story of the Pe -ninsula War, founded on 
Sy ‘ 
Pact. ‘AN Inte Exive,” author of “ By 





Pilgrim 
Children’s |- - - 
Services, 


TUFTS & HAZARD. | XIV. 


Price 4c.; 100 copies, $4.) Y, 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 


Good Music—interesting service. 


Easter * Music. 


New No. X XVI. 
Hope of the = = = 
Resurrection. 
“ALSO 
XXII. Risen Christ. 
XVIII. Story of Easter. 
Easter Voices. . 
xX. Easter Lilies. 
Easter Day. 

Glorious Hope. 








Samples, 2c. Il. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. « 








), authorof ‘* The Diamond Button,” | 


Cassell’s | 


a ikiey: an Lake,” ‘Indian Idyls,’’ ‘In | 


Tent and Bungalow, ” ete. 1 vol., 16mo, 


unique cloth binding, 50 cents. The “Un- 
kino wn” Li ibrary. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





GOSPEL HYMNS 


Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, 


AND OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS. Ree 

Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, tate type, - - - $60 
malitype, --- 45 

No. & or No. @, either “ee eee eo = = BO 
No.6, ¥. P. S.C. E. Raith eco ee es 85 
Winnowed Songs for Guna Schools,- - 35 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO, THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 


Cincinnati and New York. 


GASH 


containing new and pleas- 
unt — “iat a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-School Song riters bave contributed, 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 

The Lord of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song “and Responses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents, post- paid, Other good services at 
the same price are: * The Risen Messiah,” ** He 
Lives!" ** Death's Conqueror,” ** The King of Love, ” 
* Savior Victorious,” “ Easter Morning,” “ The 
Risen Christ,” etc., ete. 


CANTATAS. 


Under the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. 
of standard merit for the Sunday-School. 
30 cents, post-paid. 

Flower Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, appropriate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post- paid. 

Masical Visitor for March will contain a 

ood collection of Easter Anthems and Caruvls, 

rice, 10 cents a copy. 

Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, tree of charge, on application, 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





A work 
Price, 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN OOK USED BY MESSRS. 











New York and Chicago. 





or com- 
«Sete 
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is handle the oye a sing 
Pencil, Agents 
ERASER MrF’e. Con 


wx Xo. Bis, Trae 





OUR LAST BOOKS. 





In the Bundle of Time. 


A Volume of Stories with Interludes. By 
ARLO Bates. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Marriage. 


By Susan EpmMonpDsTONE FERRIER. 2 vols. 
16mo, half russia. With’ photogravures 
from designs by Merrill. Uniform with our 
‘Jane Austen.” $2.50 


Keep Your Mouth Shut. 


A Popular Treatise on Mouth Breathing, 
Its Causes, Effects and Treatment. By 
F. A. A. Smirn, M.D. With an Appendix 
on Ophthalmia in Infants by Drs. Smith 
and Swan Burnett. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Convent Life of George Sand. 


(From “ L’ Histoire de Ma Vie.’’) 
Translated by Maria Evttery MacKayg. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Mrs. MacKaye also contributes ~ introductory 


sketch of Mme. Dudevant’s life. 


Lost Illusions: The Two 
Poets and Eve and David. 


By Honore DE Bauzac. Being the twenty- 
third volume of Miss Wormeley’s transla- 
tion of Balzac’s novels. 12mo, half russia, 
$1.50. 


The Coming Religion. 


By Tuomas VAN Nuss, A.M. 
tion of the trend of modern thought. 
cloth, $1.00. 

“ His manly, fair and inspiriting book deserves wide 


A presenta- 
16mo, 


reading.” —Boston Times. 


Guide to the Knowledge 


of God. 


A Study of the Chief Theodicies. By A. 
Gratry, Professor of Moral Theology at 
the Sorbonne. &vo, cloth, $3.00. 

“The most brilliant contribution of the last half 


century to theoiogical thought.”’— Beacon. 


In Foreign Kitchens. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
With many carefully selected recipes. 
Treats of the English, French, German, Italian 


and Northern kitchens and cookery. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


RoBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


TO PIANO STUDENTS. 
Use the most approved Method, 


9 n@ ‘ 

Gordon’s New School} 

s.T. GoRDON, _, PIANO 
et. Gordon’s enlarged Richardson) 

Beginners it surpasses the 

FOR ; ye mee ed S tudents it is far | 

§ Selection of Exercises 15 5 
ITS Progression throughout is 

; Technical Studies, it is the 
IN ? Results will be found the 
American or Foreign fingering 


Complete Edition $3. Ss Abridged Edition 82. 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of marked price. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 13 East 14th St, N.Y. 
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book. Best terms. tfi 
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it will 
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Harper’s Magazine 
FOR MARCH 
Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa. By The Refugees. A Tale of Two Continents. 


Henry M. Stan.ey. With 6 Illustrations by By A. Conan Doyte. Part III. With 5 Il- 
Freperic REMINGTON. lustrations by T. pk THutstrup. 


The Face on the Wall. A Story. By Mar- Washington Society. I.—Official. By Henry 
Garet De.anp. With 3 Illustrations by Loomis Netson. With 5 Illustrations by 
Apert E. STERNER. C. S. REINHART. 


Slave Trade in Africa 


By HENRY M. STANLEY. [Illustrated by REMINGTON 





















he Escurial. By Tueopore Cuitp. With Our Own Riviera. By Juttan Ratpn. With 
10 Illustrations. 11 Illustrations by W. T. SmepLey. 


n American in Africa. By Richarp Harp- [lonochromes. Poems. By W. D. Howe ts. 













- - & 


nc Davis. With Portrait of W. A. CHANLER. With 12 Illustrations by Howarp Py se. 
orace Chase. A Novel. By Constance My Upper Shelves. A Poem. By RicHarp °y 
Fenimore Wootson. Part IIT. BurRTon. 






Editor’s Study and Editor’s Drawer. 


Florida Winter | Washington | 
Resorts Society 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $400 A YEAR. 





























HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 
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The International Theological Library. 


IMPORTANT NEW RELIGIOUS WORKS 





Sermons 02 subjects connected with the Old Testament. By Prof. S. R. 


The Swiss Reformation. Vol. VII. in the History of the Christian 


Edited by Prof. C. A. Briggs, D. D., and Prof. 8. D. F. SALMonp, D. D. 
“One of the most valuable collections of theological works in print.”—¥. ¥. Examiner. 
APOLOGETICS; or, Christianity Defensively Stated. By Prof. ALEXANDER 
B. Bruce, University of Glasgow. 8vo, $2.50 net. 
“ The entire book is excellent.”—Prof. GEORGE HARRIS, Andover. 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Newman Smytu, D.D. 8vo, $2.50 net. 
“It is anoble book.”"—Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Prof. S. R. Driver, D. D., Oxford. Crown 8vo, $2.50 net. 
“It is the most scholarly and critical work in the English ianguage.’’"—Prof. PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D. 


DrIivER, D.D. $1.75. 


“We have no hesitation in heartily commending these sermons. They are written by a thoroughly 
learned man. They are poston? lucid and cannot fail to stimulate thought and an enthusiasm for 
honest investigation.” — Churchman, 


Church. By Paiiip Scuarr, VD. D., LL. D. 





Calvinism, Pure and Mixed. A Defense. By W.G. T. Sepp, D.D. 


Illustrated. Large 8vo, $4.00. 


“ Very rare has it been for any historian to possess such erudition, such vividness of imagination, 
such breadth of apmoeshy: such penetration, such fairness, such clearness and candor, such lucidity 
and fascination of style.’’—The Advance. 


12mo, $1.00. 





Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. By ©. A. Brices, D.D. 


The aim of the author is twofold: first, to explain some of the more difficult points in Calvinism 
and thereby promote the reaffirmation of the Westminster Standards, instead of the revision of them 
as now Cpe pee and, secondly, to justify and defend that system of theology which had its origin in 
the Biblical! studies and personal experience of Aurelius, Augustine and John Calvin. 





Manual of Natural Theology. By Prof. G. P. Fisner, D.D. 12mo, 


8vo, $1.75. 

“ Professor Briggs has designedly prepared this work for the general public, and it is marked by 
lucidity of statement, elaborate and careful reasoning and satisfactory summaries of all the differ- 
ent lines of thought that lead up to the great central problem.”’—Boston con. 


75 cents. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 





Professo1 Fisher’s new book, dealing with the doctrines and gocets of religion which rest on 
reason rather than on special revelation, is compact, scholarly and abreast of the latest thought. 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
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N the Presbyterian Church, as among 
| Congregationalists, there are three ele- 

ments, the ultra conservative, which 
favors the continued prosecution of Pro- 
fessor Briggs, the liberal, which defends 
the views for which he is prosecuted, and 
the moderate element, which refuses to join 
either of the contending forces and regards 
tle controversy as a strife over matters not 
exsential and as threatening the unity of the 
church. This last class is represented by A 
Plea for Peace and Work, just issued and 
signed by about two hundred Presbyterian 
ministers, nearly all of them pastors and many 
of them over the largest churches in the 
chief cities of the United States. They say 
that the church has twice been rent asunder 
by issues soon after recognized as unneces- 
sary. They firmly believe the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the Word of God, the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice. But they ao not 
express any opinion in regard to the theory 
of inerrancy of the original autographs of 
Sertpture in matters not essential to reli- 
giun, and they protest against all attempts 
to impose this or any other new test of or- 
thodoxy. They believe the great body of 
the church are weary of these extremes of 
dogmatic conflict, and urge that the whole 
church shall unite in the first great work of 
bringing the simple gospel home to the 
hearts and lives of men. This pacific and 
Christian declaration ought to have great 
influence in allaying the theological strife 
in our sister denomination. 

The spirit of the plea put forth by our Pres- 
byterian brethren represents, we are confi- 
dent, the great proportion of Congregational 
churches. They are heartily united in be- 
lieving the great doctrines of the gospel as 
expressed in their ‘‘ creeds of acknowledged 
weight.’’ They also are weary of extremes 
of dogmatic conflict. Dr. Quint’s articles 
on the doctrinal standard of the Prudential 
Committee of the board, the third and last 
of which appears this week, are a plea for 
peace from his own independent standpoint 
from one whose personal orthodox faith is 
well known and who believes, as we do, 
that neither extreme ought to be sustained 
or can command the confidence of the 
churches. If, instead of requiring conform- 
ity to some standard of their own, the Pru- 
dential Committee would recognize as the 
suflicient standard of belief the declarations 
of the churches themselves in their general 
gatherings as well as ‘ the great declarations 
Which learned and faithful and pious men 
have united in setting forth to the world as 
the doctrines of our churches,” and if they 
would accept the declarations of conse- 
crated young men and women that they 
adopt that standard as sufficient evidence of 
their orthodoxy the theological difficulties 
of the board would be ended. This we be- 
lieve would be the attitude of a commit- 
tee really representing the wishes of the 
churches, would satisfy the great body of 
them and secure substantial unity and re- 


newed enthusiasm in all their common 
work. 


The suggestion comes from an eminent 
divine of long and successful experience, 
Dr. Brand of Oberlin, that young men en- 
tering the ministry seek for their first pas- 
torate some church which is not yet self- 
supporting. A striking illustration of his 
idea is the Andover Band, now at work in 
Maine at salaries averaging perhaps $1.37 
a day. One or two of them before they 
went to the seminary were earning twice 
their present stipends. It would not be 
hard to find other cases of similar self-sac- 
rifice to which attention has not been called 
so conspicuously. If this should become a 
common and not an exceptional practice 
it would change existing conditions quite 
materially, and perhaps the young men 
themselves as well as the weaker churches 
would share in the resultant benefits. [f 
the question arises what would become 
of the stronger and easily self-supporting 
churches we presume older men could be 
found to throw themselves in the breach. 


The New London (Ct.) Association of 
ministers at their last meeting declared 
their conviction that installation is essential 
to the full integrity of the pastoral relation 
and urged that ministers regularly called to 
assume pastorates should in all cases be in- 
stalled by council at the earliest convenient 
date. This also is our conviction. But the 
practice of some ministers has tended to 
lessen the number of installations even in 
New England, where the custom has been 
most tenaciously held. The advantages of 
installation have come to be mainly on the 
side of the minister. If he wants to leave 
his pastorate he usually goes, however much 
the church wants him to remain. It is very 
rare for a council to refuse to dissolve the 
pastoral relations when the pastor insists 
on it. If he wants to stay he generally 
stays, at least till the church has become 
sorely divided and a council is called as a 
last resort. Nor is the pastor obliged to 
join in calling a council. He can refuse to 
do so and the church and society are help- 
less, unless they can allege against him one 
of three faults, namely, gross immorality, 
essential change of doctrine, or gross and 
habitual neglect of duty. At least, such 
are the decisions still in force as made by 
our courts. In our opinion, if some different 
provision for terminating the pastoral rela- 
tion after due notice were admitted as part 
of the contract, which is perfectly feasible 
and which is adopted in not a few places, 
installations would be more general, to the 
advantage of both churches and ministers. 


The manner in which a church in this 
State has recently cleared itself from debt 
is worth noting by sister churches similarly 
burdened. The incubus had rested for 
some time on the society and as there 
seemed no immediate prospect of its dimi- 
nution it was proposed at a prayer meeting 


that the church take the matter in hand- 
A committee then appointed made a vigor- 
ous canvass for two weeks, its efforts re- 
sulting in the raising of $1,000 more than 
the sum needed. The whole work was be- 
gun, continued and ended in a spirit of 
prayer, not a meeting of the committee be- 
ing held without asking God’s blessing upon 
its plans and deliberations. The other even- 
ing our brethren of the Baptist Social Union 
in this city were discussing ways and means 
and the perplexing question how to raise 
sufficient money for missionary work at 
home and abroad seemed to be weighing on 
many minds. After one answer and another 
had been given by business men, Dr. John 
G. Paton, the guest of the union, rose and 
began to talk in his sweet, simple way about 
the ‘‘ dear Lord Jesus,”’ the source of power 
and the solvent of all questions, even those 
of a financial nature. His words seemed 
like a breath from the hills. Possibly, if 
the business affairs of the church were lifted 
into a higher realm its spiritual work would 
go forward less haltingly. 


A deep significance and great promise of 
good are discernible in the fact that within 
the last few weeks Congregational ministers 
in two of our great cities, Boston and Chi- 
cago, have held what are termed ‘‘ Pastors’ 
Retreats,’’ by which is meant the spending 
of a large part of a day together in prayer 
and in conference respecting their personal 
religious experience. This yearning aftera 
richer spiritual life is more widespread and 
intense among our ministers than is com- 
monly understood. They are realizing that 
if they are to lead their people away from 
the sway of material interests and counter- 
act the pressure of business and society 
they must themselves lay hold on the reali- 
ties of the life eternal. We are in profound 
sympathy with the intent of these meetings. 
They have been of service to our English 
brethren, we believe. We have almost a 
surfeit of clubs and other gatherings for 
discussion and sociability mainly, but the 
wearied Christian worker has access to none 
too many sources of refreshment for the in- 
ner life. 


Pastoral visitation, like many another 
time-honored practice, seems to be under- 
going a change, induced by the conditions 
of modern life. As institutional churches 
multiply and members of the pastoral force 
are on duty almost continuously at the 
church building, the people will doubtless 
get into the habit of bringing their burdens 
and problems thither as of old, when the 
sanctuary was sought as a refuge. Another 
method, which some busy pastors with 
large parishes have adopted, is to invite in 
the course of the winter all the members of 
the congregation, in groups of the right 
size, to the parsonage for a social evening. 
This scheme, properly worked out, can be 
made promotive of acquaintance and fellow- 
ship, not only between pastor and people 
but between the individuals comprising the 
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parish. Ina church of the nature of Berke- 
ley Temple in this city a monthly pastor’s 
reception in the vestries is found to be an 
improvement on the so-called church so- 
ciable. Advantageous as these newer de- 
vices are, they cannot do away with the 
necessity of faithful and systematic paro- 
chial visitation, though one man ought not 
to be expected to cover a large field and at 
the same time fulfill the obligations to his 
pulpit. 


We have heard of two families, in both of 
which the parents are church members, who 
came not long ago from over the sea and 
settled in the same community in this coun- 
try. One family bas attended no church 
regularly and has made no effort to find fel- 
lowship with any. The parents in the other 
at once found a church, placed their chil- 
<lren in the Sunday school, were called on 
by the pastor, soon brought their letters, 
united with the church and found them- 
selves among friends. Sickness and lack of 
employment have brought distress to both 
families. The father of the first named bit- 
terly complains of the indifference of Chris- 
tians to those in need and asserts that “ this 
is a heathen country.’’ The mother of the 
other family lately said with moistened eyes, 
‘**'The Americans are the kindest people in 
the world.”’ If the diverse criticisms of the 
churches could be traced back to their 
causes many of them would be explained 
as these might be. The obligations to kindly 
ministries are not all to be laid on church 
organizations. 


—_ — 


HAWAII AND THE UNITED STATES. 

The public are now in full possession of 
the history of the recent change of govern- 
ment in the Hawaiian Islands and of the 
causes which led to the change. There can 
be no question, as our correspondence from 
Honolulu on page 306 declares, that the mon- 
archy was rotten and fell through its own 
corruption. There can be no question, 
either, that had it longer continued it 
would have been a growing menace to this 
country, as well as putting in peril the pos- 
sessions of American citizens in the islands. 
The lottery curse, driven from our shores, 
found its offered bribe greedily grasped by 
the Hawaiian monarchy and would have 
been a greater damage to us than a foreign 
foe intrenched there. 

Monarchical rule, growing more and more 
archaic among civilized nations, could not 
be restored in Hawaii, where the large ma- 
jority of the property and of the intelli- 
gence belongs to foreigners and where the 
influence of American citizens predomi- 
nates. Inevitably the new government turns 
to the United States for assistance and pro- 
tection. It could not independently defend 
itself against the aggressions of foreign na- 
tions, nor could it assure itself, unaided, of 
a strong government at home. So evident 
is it that our nation is its natural ally that 
its appeal to become a part of the United 
States is regarded with approval by every 
other nation. 

That the acceptance of this proposal 
would not be entirely selfish on our part 
President Harrison points out in his mes- 
sage to the Senate accompanying the pro- 
posed treaty. Grave difficulties are involved 


in receiving as part of our nation territory 
separated from us by more than 2,000 miles 


of ocean, inhabited by mixed races, a large 
portion of whom are unaccustomed to self- 
government, It would in effect be the first 
step in a system of colonization, which has 
long been the policy of European govern- 
ments but which ours has distinctly repu- 
diated. Of the 90,000 inhabitants of the 
kingdom in 1890 there were 34,430 native 
aborigines, 6,180 half castes, 13,301 Chinese, 
12,360 Japanese and 8,602 Portuguese. This 
does not appear to be the most promising 
material to be received as a new State into 
the Union. For these reasons it has seemed 
to us that some kind of a protectorate over 
an independent government in the islands 
would gain the ends to be desired and still 
leave our Government free from the com- 
plications which may follow annexation. 
And we still think that a step of so great 
importance as is proposed ought not to be 
so hastily taken, nor without full and pub- 
lic discussion resulting in intelligent ac- 
quiescence of the nation. 

But at present popular sentiment seems 
to be with the President and cabinet in 
their conviction that annexation is the wisest 
step to be taken under the circumstances. 
The provisional government of Hawaii, 
whose authority is undisputed, proposes to 
cede the islands and transfer the public 
property to the Federal Government and 
leaves all unsettled questions to the action 
of Congress. If annexation is desirable at 
all the way is open to secure it under most 
favorable conditions. At any rate, our in- 
terests as a nation are paramount in the 
islands. The entire property owned by na- 
tive Hawaiians is not more than $3,000,000, 
while Americans have $25,000,000 invested 
in sugar alone. Nearly all its coasting trade 
is carried on in vessels of American build, 
and ninety-two per cent. of its fereign trade 
is with the United States. These islands 
also will prove of constantly increasing com- 
mercial value to this country. Their for- 
eign commerce in 1890 amounted to $20, 244,- 
930, which is more than $225 for each in- 
habitant. This record, we believe, is not 
surpassed by any country inthe world. The 
islands also hold the position to control the 
entire commerce of the North Pacific Ocean, 
which will be greatly increased when a canal 
shall be opened across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. The climate is favorable to the rais- 
ing of tropical fruits in great abundanee, 
such as bananas and pineapples and coffee, 
and they can be landed in California several 
weeks in advance of the crops in that State. 
A new period of enterprise and developmént 
has begun. Tourist travel also is likely to 
increase considerably, as the scenery is very 
attractive and the climate delightful. In 
many respects, therefore, the acquisition of 
these islands as a part of our nation will be 
of great advantage. But it will lay on us, 
as a people, important and added responsi- 
bilities for the moral and religious culture 
of strangely mixed races who will be our 
fellow-citizens. 

We are reminded of this by a circular just 
received from the Hawaiian Board of Mis- 
sions calling on Congregational churches 
for aid. Nor should it be forgotten how 
large a part our American Board has had in 
the history which is likely to result in mak- 
ing these islands a part of the American na- 
tion. Seventy-three years ago next month 
Messrs. Bingham and Thurston, graduates 
of Andover Seminary, landed at Kailua, 








after a voyage of more than five months 
from Boston, the first missionaries to the 
islanders. The grandson of one of these 
missionaries, Mr. L, A. Thurston, a member 
of a Congregational church, is one of the 
commissioners now in Washington offering 
to give the islands to the United States, 
The president of the provisional govern. 
ment, S. B. Dole, and the attorney-general, 
W. O. Smith, are the sons of missionaries, 
The four members of the executive counojl 
and four of the five commissioners are by 
birth or extraction Americans. When the 
mission to the Sandwich Islands was organ- 
ized and the first missionaries received their 
instructions from the board at Park Street 
Church in 1819 it was supposed that their 
work was simply to transform a savage peo- 
ple by the power of the Holy Spirit inte 
Christians. Not only has their work re- 
sulted in substituting Christian worship for 
idolatry and in civilizing a pagan race, but 
it has brought to our doors asking for ad- 
mission into fellowship a nation which less 
than a century ago was so distant and so 
sunk in heathenism as to be almost un- 
known. 


PERILS OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT, 
In a free government like ours, in which 
all citizens share, the public defiance of law 
is simply anarchy, for it is a public con- 
fession of want of confidence in our system 
of government, either in its power or its 
purpose to maintain justice. When a great 
mob of citizens in New Orleans, inflamed 
with desire for revenge, pursued to death 
the Italian murderers and when, more re- 
cently, a similar mob in Texas tortured to 
death a brutal negro, their action was a 
crime against the nation, It was a public 
proclamation of a want of confidence in ex- 
isting government which, when it issues in 
organized rebellion, is called treason. 

This defiance of law is even more danger- 
ous when it is led by those appointed by 
the people to make laws and to provide for 
their just administration. This appears to 
be what has been done by a large body of 
legislators in Kansas. The representatives 
chosen by the People’s party were in a mi- 
nority in the House. Their appeal to the 
courts to deprive certain Republicans of 
their seats having been decided against them 
the minority organized, elected a speaker 
and after a vain struggle of several weeks 
strove to gain by force the position which 
had been denied them by law. The governor 
aided them by usurping powers which did 
not belong to him and calling on the militia 
to aid the lawbreaking party. 

The whole affair has a farcical look be- 
cause many of the leaders of the militia 
were opposed to the governor, some of 
whom defied his orders while others com- 
plied with them onlyin form. The Popu- 
lists did not forget that their case was 4 
doubtful one and that they might easily 
come into collision with federal officers and 
statutes so as to bring on themselves more 
serious troubles. It is to be hoped that the 
difficulties will soon be settled in the only 
way they can be settled, since both the oppos 
ing parties have agreed to submit their differ- 
ences to the Supreme Court and to abide by 
its decision. 

But not the less is this outbreak a menace 
to popular government, a danger to the 
peace of the whole country. When law- 
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makers defy law the popular sense of jus- 
tice is sure to be outraged. Rifles, bayonets 
and pistols in the hands of opposing parties 
are dangerous weapons at any time and, in 
such times of excitement as those last week 
at Topeka, a sudden outburst of passion 
might at any moment have resulted in 
bloodshed. In one instance, at least, it 
seems to have been barely averted. As it 
is, this disgraceful squabble has weakened 
the stability of our Government and dis- 
credited it in the eyes of the world. It has 
injured the people of Kansas and will prove 
a hindrance to its prosperity and its influ- 
ence. 

Kansas is a prohibition State. It has 
fought bravely for freedom and righteous- 
ness. It has made for itself a noble history. 
Surely its citizens cannot afford to permit 
themselves to be represented by men who 
have no more respect for law and for the 
good naine of the State than these men 
have shown who have sought to gain by 
fighting and intrigue what they could not 
gain legally. 

The strength of our Government, after all, 
is in the hands of its peaceable citizens. 
No party, whatever aims it. puts furth in 
its platforms, can hold the suffrages of the 
people when its representatives lack self- 
control and confidence in existing laws. Re- 
forms are brought about by revolutions only 
when conditions are desperate. These are 
not the conditions which prevail in the 
United States. Disturbers of the peace 
have no place in our legislative halls. Our 
safety requires that before any regard for 
party all honest citizens should choose pub- 
lic officers who can be relied on to respect 
law and to labor wisely to secure its peace- 
able ad ministration. 


oe 


THE HOME RULE BILL. 


Mr. Gladstone’s latest achievement is 
among his greatest. Whether the bill for 
home rule in Ireland, which he laid before 
Parliament on Feb. 13, passes or not remains 
to be seen, but it is not likely to be defeated. 
It is drawn so ingeniously, cautiously and 
fairly that most of its anticipated critics, 
except those who, like Mr. Balfour, are 
bound to find fault with it, have found 
themselves disarmed. It is a distinct ad- 
vance upon the bill of 1886, and it has given 
the home rule cause a perceptible impulse. 
Itis reported to have seven leading points: 
imperial supremacy, the imperial veto, safe- 
guards for the Protestant minority in Ire- 
land, especially in Ulster, the retention of 
Irish members in the British Parliament, 
the Irish judges and constabulary, the Jand 
question and finance. Home rule is not to 
render ireland independent of England, but 
18 to give Irishmen the right of legislating 
for themselves about purely Irish matters. 

The criticisms offered by the opponents 
of the bill are about what was expected, but, 
being now necessarily directed chiefly against 
details rather than general principles, are 
hot as formidable as they were expected to 
be. Mr. Balfour has condemned the bill 
severely, but some of his charges neutralize 
one another. A serious difficulty which 
must be met is one which we have pointed 
out more than once in the past, that of 
determining the limits of the rights and 
powers of the Irish members of the British 
Parliament. Mr. Gladstone’s bill reduces 
the number of these members, but allows 
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them most of their past rights and powers. 
If a cabinet should be turned out of office 
by the votes of the Irish members on some 
question upon which their having votes 
should seem unfair, there would be trouble. 

The Irish members of the present Parlia- 
ment already have approved the bill, al- 
though special features of it receive some 
criticism. With their aid the Liberals un- 
doubtedly will pass the bill. The House 
of Lords may delay its final passage into 
actual law for a time, but are more likely 
to submit to the inevitable and pass it 
without much delay. In that case home 
rule will be inaugurated practically in Ire- 
land before long. We believe that, in the 
form determined upon’and provided for, it 
will be a blessing to Lreland, and it ought 
to exert a quieting influence upon some 
tendencies in Our own country to political 
restlessness. 

(Prayer Meeting Editorial.) 


THE UNFAILING AID. 


The fact that the divine aid which is ren- 
dered to us is unfailing is due to the fatherly 
love of God for His human children and to 
His changelessness. His affection for us, 
even for the worst of us, is a fixed and eter- 
nal fact, and He stands ready at all times to 
render us such help as we need, not only be- 
cause it would be unjust in Him to do other- 
wise but also because it is His delight to do 
so. Noassurance of His assistance, whether 
spiritual or material be needed, can be too 
strong. Ee has pledged Himself to help us. 

But care must be taken not to misunder- 
stand this truth. He never has promised 
us aid in accomplishing any object merely 
because we desire it. It must also be in 
harmony with His will for us, based upon 
His larger understanding of what is best for 
us. He must be allowed to choose His own 
time and method of aiding us, and they are 
certain to be the best. We need not be dis- 
heartened even if He sees, as sometimes is 
the fact, that to render us any evident help 
at all would be to defeat His own plans for 
us, which also would be our own plans for 
ourselves could we see ourselves as He sees 
us. ‘To appear to deny us help may be for 
the time being to help us best, in spite of 
the seeming contradiction. 

Ordinarily we can understand the fact and 
more or Jess of the manner in which the di- 
vine aid comes. Now and then God loves to 
exhibit the lavishness of- His help by be- 
stowing it so conspicuously as.to actually 
surprise us. And when we are sure that we 
need divine aid and are trying to be worthy 
of it, and have reverently besought it, we 
may be sure that it will be given. Faith 
may be tested by its apparent delay or its 
gift in some unexpected, and at first unrec- 
ognized, form, but it will not fail. God no 
more would prove untrue to His promise 
than He would let the universe go to pieces. 

ctgiaensebidliasdilatlit 

A New York millionaire who had retired 
from business committed suicide last week. 
On the day that he took his own life he re- 
marked that “the worst thing a man can do 
is to give up business.”” Many a man who is 
struggling to get a fortune in order that he 
may cease to toil is planning to give up that 
which gives him more enjoyment than he 
will get in exchange for it. Any one who 
has good work to do, which he believes God 
has called him to do, has the element of real 
wealth which is most to be desired. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Mr. Cleveland is showing a disregard for 
precedent that reveals his independence and 
sagacity. Instead of making the selection 
of his cabinet officials a mysterious political 
plot, he has put it upon the basis of a busi- 
ness transaction in which the public have a 
right to the details as soon as they are facts, 
hence at this early date we know six of the 
eight men whose names will be presented to 
the Senate for confirmation early in March, 
They are Walter Q. Gresham of Illinois, Sec- 
retary of State, John G. Carlisle of Ken- 
tucky, Secretary of the Treasury, Daniel 8. 
Lamont of New York, Secretary of War, 
Wilson S. Bissell of New York, Postmaster- 
General, Hoke Smith of Georgia, Secretary 
of the Interior and J. Sterling Morton of 
Nebraska, Secretary of Agriculture, who is 
an expert in forestry, the reputed origi- 
nator of Arbor Day and an. agriculturist 
who does not believe in depreciated money 
or class legislation. 


In Messrs. Lamont and Bissell Mr. Cleve- 
land has named tried personal friends, whose 
ability and personal loyalty have been tested 
in minor emergencies and in whom he has 
confidence that they are of the caliber re- 
quisite for the important posts to which 
they are assigned. Neither of them has 
any sympathy with the Hill-Murphy fac- 
tion now in control in the State from which 
they are chosen and they can be counted 
upon to aid in every way the development 
of the administration organization in the 
Empire State, the process of disintegration in 
the Hill-Murphy machine having already be- 
gun. Mr. Hoke Smith is a representative 
lawyer and editor of the New South, who 
has no war record, sectional sympathies or 
hatreds to boast of orcherish. The son ofa 
New England educator and a Southern aris- 
tocrat, a self-made man, who has no sympa- 
thy with the Bourbon element in the South, 
his selection is significant. Mr. Carlisle, in 
war times, was a passive Unionist. As mem- 
ber and speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives he won high rank as a well informed, 
candid debater and impartial parliamenta- 
rian, especially competent to discuss mone- 
tary and tariff problems. During his short 
career as senator he has not impaired this 
record. He has not always held the same 
views on monetary standards that his chief 
holds and will expect him to maintain. 
He enters the cabinet reluctantly in order 
especially to give to the incoming adminis- 
tration the benefit of his knowledge of tariff 
schedules, in the readjustment to which the 
party is pledged, and his latest opinions on 
finance approximate to those held by con- 
servative business men. 


The sagacity and independence of Mr. 
Cleveland are supremely manifested in the 
selection of Judge Gresham, By so doing 
he knits to his party, with more or less 
tenacity, the independent voters who, like 
Judge Gresham, refused to follow the Re- 
publican party in its support of the McKin- 
ley tariff, and he makes it easy for that 
large constituency of the common people in 
the Interior, West and Southwest, who look 
upon Judge Gresham as one who sympa- 
thizes with them in their struggles to defeat 
unjust organized capital, to enter the Dem- 
ocratic party when the disintegration of the 
Populist party begins, as soon it must if re- 
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cent events in Kansas are specimens of their 
leaders’ wisdom and regard for law. At the 
same time, in securing Judge Gresham Mr. 
Cleveland gets for his adviser one who, as a 
federal circuit judge and postmaster-gen- 
eral and secretary of the treasury under 
President Arthur, has had wide experience 
as an interpreter of law and as an executive 
and, in every position, has proved to be 
incorruptible. That he has given espe- 
cial study or thought to our diplomatic 
history or that he is master of all the 
formalities and red tape which are con- 
sidered necessary in diplomacy is not 
claimed for him, but that he has some 
necessary qualities is conceded by all, and 
these are thorough-going patriotism, cour- 
age to say what he thinks, a well-disciplined 
mind and a spotless character. We believe 
he will cast his influence in favor of civil 
servic reform, honest money and a purifica- 
tion of politics, and hence his nomination is 
more bitterly opposed by the Democrats, 
who, like Senator Hill of New York and 
Pugh of Alabama, believe that none but 
tried spoilsmen should be honored. To 
them and the New York Sun the nomina- 
tion of an Independent to the highest seat 
in the cabinet seems traitorous folly. To 
patriots it is an omen of a new era. 


Elsewhere we comment at length upon the 
signiticance of the events in Topeka, which 
have disgraced Kansas and brought dis- 
credit upon republican institutions. After 
three days of intense excitement, in which 
the Republican House was besieged in the 
House chamber in the capitol, the Populist 
members failing to secure admission and 
the militia refusing to obey the orders of 
Governor Llewelling, commanding them to 
dislodge the Republican House, common 
sense and regard for law reasserted them- 
selves and on the morning of the seventeenth 
a compromise was arranged by which the 
Republican House was Jeft in possession of 
the representative chamber, the militia and 
sheriff’s posse were relieved, armed parti- 
sans hastening to Topeka were stopped, and 
both parties agreed to allow the Supreme 
Court to decide which House is the legally 
constituted body. This only legal and 
peaceable method of determining the point 
at issue was proposed a month ago by the 
Republican leaders and should then have 
been accepted by the Populists. Already 
Judge Hazen of the district court has 
sustained the motion of the Republican 
House for a permanent injunction restrain- 
ing the State treasurer from paying any 
warrants issued by authority of the Popu- 
list House. The legality of Senator Martin’s 
title to the seat of Senator Perkins in the 
national Senate is involved in the decision 
of the Supreme Court. 


Latest news from the islands reporta state 
of peace in Honolulu. Martial law was de- 
clared off on the 5th. The man-of-war Mo- 
hican has arrived and will re-enforce the 
Boston should a display of force be needed. 
It is significant to note that the State De- 
partment has virtually rebuked Minister 
John L. Stevens for assuming a protectorate 
-_on Feb. 1. So far as the act signified the 

giving of moral and material support to the 
"provisional government it is approved, but 
80 far as it seemed to set up the authority 
‘of the United States or impair in any way 


the independent sovereignty of the islands 
it is disavowed. Princess Kaiulani, the heir 
apparent, now at school in England, has is- 
sued an appeal to the American people, 
stating her intention of visiting Washington 
and objecting to the recognition of the 
provisional government and to annexation. 
She probably will have to be coutent with 
the $150,000 pledged to her in the treaty. 





The home rule bill bas passed its first 
reading, and its passage, upon its second 
reading March 13, is predicted even by 
G. W. Smalley, who sees little good in any- 
thing Mr. Gladstone advocates. The publi- 
cation of the text of the bill enables all to 
judge more accurately of its merits and 
demerits. The more it is studied the more 
evident becomes the influence of our repub- 
lican models in shaping the safeguards and 
balances of power which Mr. Gladstone has 
felt it necessary to furnish. Elsewhere we 
comment upon the principlesinvolved. The 
summary way in which Lord Wolmer and 
the editor of the Times have been disciplined 
by the House of Commons for their asper- 
sions of the honesty of the Irish members 
is a most significant indication of the temper 
of the House. Lord Wolmer was summoned 
to the bar of the House and retracted, while 
the editor of the Times, though at first com- 
manded to do likewise, was let off with an 
apology in his journal. The Liberal victory 
at Wexham, where a parliamentary seat has 
just been regained, is interpreted as show- 
ing that the home rule measure meets with 
the English electors’ approval. 








The vote of confidence given by the House 
of Deputies on the 16th to the Ribot minis- 
try shows that the French Republic is still 
preferred by 315 of the 501 deputies voting 
on that day. Charles de Lesseps, guarded 
by officers, has visited his father, who still 
remains ignorant of the charges preferred 
against the Panama directory and unaware 
of the judicial decree passed upon himself 
and son. The committee of the House of 
Representatives, appointed to investigate 
the expenditure of the contributions of 
French investors by the Panama company 
in this country, have succeeded in proving, 
by unimpeachable witnesses, that ex-Secre- 
tary of the Navy, R. W. Thompson, was in 
receipt of a salary of $25,000 a year for 
many years in return for his services as a 
figurehead, and that three American bank- 
ing firms received $400,000 each for services 
rendered during eight years. That these 
firms lobbied in favor of the company or 
exerted any illegitimate influence is not 
believed, but one can scarcely help question- 
‘ing their right to $50,000 a year apiece for 
simply lending their names to a company. 
The French peasantry, who gave of their 
hard earnings, scarcely contemplated such 
an expenditure of their francs. 


Peace reigned in Rome on the 17th, when 
the Pope celebrated his jubilee midst char- 
acteristic pomp and the rejoicings of faith- 
ful Italians and thousands of pilgrims and 
tourists. Sixty thousand people crowded 
into St. Peter’s, where Leo XIII. officiated 
at an especial jubilee mass. Fifty.years of 
service as a priest, archbishop, cardinal and 
Pope have given Leo a reasonable right to a 
celebration Of some magnitudé even if he 
had not demonstrated by his advanced posi- 
tions that he is one of the most sagacious 
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rulers in the world, alive to present day 
conditions, Cardinal Gibbons, preaching a 
jubilee sermon in Baltimore, urged the old. 
time reasons for papal temporal supremacy 
and the New York Catholic Club passed 
resolutions of a similar tenor, but there are 
men in the church in this country who ridi- 
cule this position, and they intend to say why 
they do at the Catholic Congress in Chicago, 
when the question of restoration to temporal 
power is to be debated. The controversy 
between Apostolic Delegate Satolli and 
Bishop Wigger of Newark grows more com- 
plicated and serious. The attitude of the 
latter indicates contempt for the authority 
of the former and he thus far has refused to 
carry out the pledges which Satolli under. 
stood him to give at the Washington con- 
ference. That Bishop Wigger is the figure. 
head for a party which is determined to 
bring about its own or Satolli’s humiliation 
grows more and more apparent. It is some- 
what significant that the Propaganda has 
authorized American bishops to recognize 
the priesthood and laity of the United Greek 
Catholic Church in this country. The 
priests of this church marry and mass is said 
in the vernacular. 


IN BRIEF. 

Here is a new version of the saying that 
‘Taffy is better than epitaphy’’: ‘‘ Spare not 
the fuzz of eiderdown that tickles the dimples 
of the soul.” 





One of the most suggestive articles on mis- 
sions which we have ever printed is that by 
Rev. E. A. Lawrence on page 292. He speaks 
from a thorough study of the missionary prob- 
lem on various fields. 


Scene, a New England village. Member- 
ship of the church, fifty-eight. A pastoral in- 
terregnum of abouta year. Number of candi- 
dates heard or considered ninety. Church 
still alive, thanks to an overruling Providence. 








Translated into the Sioux language the 
equivalent of our English words, ‘ Christian 
Endeavor Society,’ is ‘‘ Society of those who 
want to work for Jesus.”” It may be well for 
societies in Yankeedom to ponder upon the 
paraphrase. 





It is always gratifying to see the labors of 
Christian missionaries recognized in docu- 
ments of state. The preamble of the new 
treaty with Hawaii wakes “‘ the intimate part 
taken by citizens of the United States in there 
implanting the seeds of Christian civiliza- 
tion’? one of the reasons why the islands 
should be annexed. 





Prof. Luther T. Townsend of the Boston Uni- 
versity school of theology, according to astate- 
ment in the Epworth Herald, has resigned. 
Personal réasons must have compelled this 
step about which there seems to be consider- 
able reticence at the university. His criticism 
of the Methodist denominational politics could 
not have caused the resignation? 





A year or more ago the saloon keepers of 
New York attempted to introduce barmaids 
and the public sentiment said,“ No; we have 
not gone so far in imitation of Anglican meth- 
ods as that.’’ There are no barmaids. Now4 
New York theater has begun to employ women 
as ushers. May a similar cyclone of public 
disapproval condemn a French custom. Why? 
Because, as a Brooklyn theater manager con- 
fesses, ‘“‘ the dormant Satan of flirtation would 
be aroused.” ay 


The New York Mail and Express has inaugu- 
rated a reform. Hereafter the first day of the 
week, when referred to in that paper, is to be 
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spelled Sonday, because “the change from 
gun to Son is the change from heathenism to 
Christianity.” The editor kindly leaves to 
other philanthropic iconoclasts the slight task 
of inducing future generations to see that “it 
might encourage legitimate marriage and 
God’s beneficent institution of the family if 
Tuesday were to be called Twosday and if 
Wednesday were to be called Weddingsday.” 





What a peculiar person the great C. C. 
Finney was! Rev. Dr. A. H. Strong says the 
Oberlin divine had a great aversion to debt 
and hesitated about dedicating church edifices 
that were not paid for or completed. When 
he consented to do this he sometimes prayed: 
“OQ Lord, we offer this house to Thee. It is 
not yet finished, indeed, but we remember 
that ‘we have frequently offered ourselves to 
Thee and Thou hast accepted us, though Thou 
knowest that we are far from being finished 
yet.” Such a petition as this may be in order 
occasionally e¥en in these days. 





Gen. T. J. Morgan has resigned his position 
as commissioner of Indian Affairs and last 
week left that office to become secretary of 
the Baptist Home Mission Society in New 
York. In accepting his resignation President 
Harrison expressed his hearty approval of 
General Morgan’s work which, we believe, has 
done more to secure the advancement of the 
Indians toward civilization and to bring them 
to citizenship than has been done under any 
other administration. He has been persist- 
ently attacked by the Roman Catholic Indian 
Bureau at Washington and by the Catholic 
press, but he has treated that sect fairly and 
has so far perfected a system of public educa- 
tion for Indians that it is not likely that the 
policy he inaugurated will be reversed. 





A minister who, after a score or more years 
of continuous labor, has found it necessary to 
recuperate his health by resting from preach- 
ing during this winter writes us that he has 
occupied his leisure by a careful reading of 
the whole New Testament in Greek, making 
notes by the way. He has also made a thor- 
ough study, chronologically, of Paul’s life and 
all his epistles, has read a large part of the 
Phaedo and a portion of the orations of Demos- 
thenes, has read considerable German and now 
has begun the Old Testament in Hebrew with 
the purpose of going through it in the same 
way as he has studied the New Testament. 
Such scholarly devotion as that is likely to fit 
4 minister for a fresh start and large success 
in his calling. It is refreshing to note that he 
adds: ‘‘The dear old book seems more won- 
derful than ever under this reading. It speaks 
for itself. It is His Word.” 





Rev. Myron Reed of Denver tells a good 
story by way of encouragement to reformers 
who find themselves unpopular. A minister 
preached as a candidate in a New England 
church. He found himself in an old-fashioned 
box pulpit, looking, as he said, like a teaspoon 
inatumbler. He declared that the structure 
ought to be taken down and a reading desk 
putin its place. The people liked his preach- 
ing, but they would not forgive his reference 
to the pulpit and they refused to call him. 
The next year he happened to be passing 
through the town, and being delayed for an 
hour by a broken down locomotive he went 
and looked into the church. The pulpit was 
gone and the reading desk was in place. 
After all, if we aim to bring about worthy 
reforms and succeed, it is not of so great con- 
Sequence that we should gain the credit of a 
personal victory. 





Numerous instances of Phillips Brooks’s 
considerate treatment of every human being 
with whom he came in contact have been re- 
vealed since his death, and there are probably 
hundreds of others of which the great public 
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will never hear but which are treasured up in 
the inmost hearts of those who experienced 
his kindness. A simple but touching illustra- 
tion of this trait of character is to be found in 
an article on page 296. No doubt there were 
persons who trespassed on this overflowing 
humanity of his, but that was a far more par- 
donable exhibition of conceit than the arro- 
gance of a Harvard student who came to talk 
with Dr. Brooks at Harvard one morning after 
he had been condtcting prayers. The fellow 
hag been reading some anti-Christian litera- 
ture and argued for an hour or more, winding 
up with this delicious bit of foolishness: ‘‘ But, 
Dr. Brooks, I wouldn’t shake you from your 
convictions for the world.’’ All the good 
bishop could do was to lie back in his chair 
and laugh and laugh again. 


A great deal of matter floats into a news- 
paper office which is of no service to the edi- 
At the same time in a well-ordered 
office everything that arrives in the mails re- 
ceives a sufficiently careful inspection to de- 
termine its availability for use. We would 
therefore encourage our friends to send more 
rather than less of whatever they think may 
prove sugggestive even if not entirely suitable 
to our columns. Printed sermons, reports of 
societies and institutions, church calendars 
and similar literature we can seldom acknowl- 
edge to the individual sending them, but we 
are obliged to express our gratitude in this 
wholesale way. In regard to items of church 
news, we would have it understood that we 
welcome condensed statements relating to the 
life and work of the churches, and especially 
notices of calls, installations, resignations, 
dedications and the like. Since we aim to 
cover the whole country, it will readily be 
seen that the space for a single church is 
necessarily limited. One thing more, when- 
ever you have an article which you think 
might be accepted by us, instead of writing 
and asking whether we want it, please send it 
along and let us see for ourselves. 


SS 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
Boston, Feb. 20. 


If there are any half-informed or misin- 
formed individuals who conceive of the oc- 
cupants of the Congregational House as a 
set of faded, jejune and spiritless men and 
women, rapidly ossifying into part and par- 
cel of the causes with which they are iden- 
tified, a peep into Pilgrim Hall last Thurs- 
day evening would have had a clarifying 
and illuminating effect; for however hope- 
lessly fossilized any of the editors and sec- 
retaries who frequent the house may have 
become they have about them as helpful as- 
sistants in various ways a number of young 
women decidedly modern in their tastes and 
ideas and capable of conceiving a brilliant 
scheme and of carrying it out in first-class 
shape. Six years ago they formed an or- 
ganization among themselves for mutual 
improvement calling it by the unique name 
of the Diversity Club. The men, of course, 
have cracked their little jokes at the organ- 
ization, furtively wishing, however, that it 
had been projected on a coeducational pat- 
tern. But its founders and supporters are 
nothing if not magnanimous, and last week’s 
festival, dignified by the name of Gentle- 
men’s Night and participated in by seventy- 
five persons, has diffused an atmosphere of 
friendly feeling all over the moss-covered, 
rat-infested building such as the ordinary 
ecclesiastical council fails to generate. 

Pilgrim Hall was transformed by means 
of flowers and banquet lamps into a scene 
which would have bewildered the most 


hardened attendant on the Monday morning 
Ministers’ Meeting. The squad of secre- 
taries forgot for the time their respective 
causes, the ‘‘ tremendous crises ’’ and “ grave 
dangers of a deficit,’’ and, divested of the 
initials with which they are ordinarily en- 
compassed, disported themselves just like 
real folks, The editors laid down both the 
pen and the sword, while the young women 
played the part of hostesses to perfection. 
With Miss Frances J. Dyer as president and 
Miss M. Eliza Stone as toastmistress a va- 
ried program of speeches, music and read- 
ings made the after supper hours pass 
all too swiftly. The new Congregational 
House came in for its full share of mention, 
and if the committee on that structure pro- 
poses to do anything before the millennium 
it might have received a good many valuable 
points on the architecture and interior ar- 
rangements of the forthcoming edifice. 

A series of unique Sunday evening serv- 
ices at Berkeley Temple has been continued 
through January and February. Mr. Dick- 
inson grouped with each subject several 
familiar songs of a generation or more ago 
touching that theme. The topic, Departed 
Days, for instance, included, among other 
songs, Oft in the Stilly Night, Departed 
Days and Rock Me to Sleep, Mother. 
Religion Then and Now was preceded by 
Old Denmark, Majesty, Strike the Cymbal 
and other hymns sung by our grandparents, 
Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep, Ave 
Sanctissima and The Bridge accompanied 
The Voyage of Life. Wings and Flights, 
The Home of the Soul, Rainbows Across 
the Tears have been other subjects. In 
each case appropriate hymns have been 
used with the songs and there has been no 
secularizing tendency in the services. The 
earnest gospel sermon and the singing by 
a choir that in every way carries out the 
spirit and aim of the service has not failed 
to reach the people. ‘rhe house has been 
crowded, many standing till the end of the 
sermon. The after meeting, which often 
does not break up until nearly ten o’clock, 
serves a good use in clinching the impres- 
sion made by the sermon and the music, 
and during the past few weeks quite a 
number of persons have there taken their 
first stand for Christ. 

One mark of.the comprehensive spirit 
which animated Phillips Brooks in his 
diocesan work as well as in his pulpit 
utterances was his sympathy with Rev. 
W. D. P. Bliss’s undertakings in the field of 
Christian socialism. Only a week before 
his death he had made a statement indors- 
ing the principles of the Church of the 
Carpenter, which were read at its service 
on arecent Sunday. Through the generos- 
ity of a member of Trinity Church the plant 
at 812 Washington Street has been increased 
by the addition of another house where 
working girls can find board at moderate 
prices, and where a larger hall is available 
for public meetings. Those who wish to 
investigate personally this experiment iv 
applied Christianity will find the service 
on Sunday afternoons at 5.30 as suggestive 
as any. 

The Andover House Association, backed 
by many of the artists and lovers of art 
in the city, proposes to do a work of educa- 
tion in the South End during the four weeks 
beginning March 10, The city has given the 
use of the lower floor of the old Franklin 
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schoolhouse on Washington Street just above 
Dover. Here it is proposed to open a free 
exhibit of masterpieces of modern art and 
suitable models of classical sculpture, to- 
gether with illustrations of art-reproduc- 
tion processes, which will attract the atten- 
tion of the throngs of people who pass by 
that strategic corner and delight and inspire 
them together with the members of the 
many organizations, social and industrial, 
who live in that section of the city and who 
are being interested in the movement. Ca- 
pable guides or interpreters will always be 
present to serve the people and the man- 
agers are confident that the success which 
has attended such exhibits in Whitechapel, 
London, on the East Side in New York and 
the North End in this city will be repeated. 
Mr. Ross Turner, chairman of the commit- 
tee on exhibits, will welcome any offers and 
the treasurer of the committee, F. J. Stim- 
son, 709 Exchange Building, will gladly re- 
ceive assistance in defraying the necessary 
expenses. we 
NEw York, Feb. 17. 

That not all New Yorkers are so sordid 
or so absorbed in business as to be indiffer- 
ent to the loss from earth of good and useful 
men has been proved of late by the space 
given in our daily papers, our more stately 
publications, our pulpits and the common 
speech of men to the character and works of 
Lowell, Whittier, Curtis, Hayes and now of 
the departed Phillips Brooks. Seldom has 
any occasion drawn together such an asseimn- 
bly as last evening gathered in our Music 
Hall. It was densely thronged and many 
hundreds had to be denied admittance. 
People of all conditions in society and all 
forms of religious faith were there, most of 
them manifestly not from curiosity but as 
sincere mourners or as those desiring to 
show their appreciation of one who in word 
and life showed such love forthe people and 
such brotherly desire to help every soul 
which he could reach for good. The speak- 
ers were Dr. Greer, Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 
Drs. R. S. Storrs and Lyman Abbott, Rabbi 
Gottheil and Dr. J. R. Day. Those who did 
not know it beforehand would hardly have 
thought of the widely diverse religious posi- 
tions of these men, so closely were they at 
one in their tributes to their friend. The 
addresses were eulogistic, but honest, true, 
full hearted and without a tinge of fulsome- 
ness. Prayer was offered by Dr. C. L. 
Thompson, hymns that the departed: bishop 
loved were sung, and his best friends went 
away feeling that no worthier tribute could 
well have been anywhere paid to his mem- 
ory. 

The Clerical Union discussed Sunday 
School Lesson Systems, Dr. A. F. Schauffler 
advocating the International and Rev. W. 8S. 
Ufford the Blakeslee System. Dr. Schauffler 
claimed for the International uniform sys- 
tem (1) that it brought all the schools to- 
gether and (2) that it aims to cover all the 
books of the Bible once in seven years, that 
being about the time most scholars spend in 
the school. It had led to the issue of an 
immense mass of useful aids to Bible study 
and made possible the great national gather- 
ings of Sunday school workers with their 
great development of power for good; had 
familiarized teachers and scholars with the 
whole scope of the Bible, carrying them 
over three courses of seven years each 
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There might be, but he had not found it, a 
better system than this with its two great 
advantages—uniformity and the substantial 
covering of the whole Bible. 

Mr. Ufford claimed that, as seen in the 
light of history, uniformity was not de- 
sirable. Tried in the church for 1,500 years, 
it had proved itself to be a dangerous prin- 
ciple. Liberty was better than unifermity, 
and so was unity. The Blakeslee System 
proposed for the first year to study the life 
of Christ, the second year the life of the 
Christian Church, the third year to go back 
to the Old Testament, with an eye on the 
Gospels, so taking the scholar through the 
whole Bible in three years, with possibly a 
second year on the Old Testament, so se- 
curing not uniformity but unity and cover- 
ing the whole Bible. He admitted that we 
owe a great debt to the International Sys- 
tem but thought it would be saved only by 
adopting the inductive method. 

The ever genial Dr. Cobb, leaving for the 
Florida General Association a few days ago, 
was asked by a clerical friend to bring him 
a box of oranges when he returned. He 
brought it. The box measures about four 
by three inches. Twelve oranges just fill it. 
They are of the ‘‘ Kumquot”’ variety raised 
and sold near St. Augustine, and for one 
who likes them a box makes a fair ante- 
breakfast portion of fruit; but it makes a 
much larger portion of fun for the favored 
friends who receive their promised ‘‘ box of 
oranges.”’ There’s nothing mean about Dr. 
Cobb. 

On the fourth of February, at 1.30 
p. M., in New York, and just as the sun 
was rising upon Apaing on the Gilbert 
Islands, Micronesia, the venerable Hiram 
Bingham read here the proof of the last 
chapter of his translation of the Old Testa- 
ment into the language of those islands. 
The translation was begun in 1859. -In fee- 
ble health, and often thought to be near to 
death, Mr. and Mrs. Bingham have carried 
on the heaviest part of this great work. It 
only remains now to reprint the New Testa- 
ment. They have not lost a day, however, 
by illness during the proof-reading. The 
correction of the closing pages was wit- 
nessed by the family with which Mr. and 
Mrs. Bingham make their temporary home 
here, and as the pen was laid finally aside a 
fervent prayer of thankfulness and praise 
was lifted up, so full of tenderness and pa- 
thos as to bring from the little circle tears 
of joy and gratitude to God. The manu- 
script was then encased in a special redwood 
box that may possibly go to the Congre- 
gational Library in Boston. Through the 
years of an entire generation of men the 
Lord has enabled His servant to carry on 
his sacred task, and what created mind can 
measure its priceless fruits? 

Rev. William James of Woodhaven, L. I., 
is one of our happiest pastors, and justly 
so. In 1865, the year of his ordination, he 
cast in his lot with that infant church and, 
turning a deaf ear to invitations from vari- 
ous directions, he has dwelt among his 
own people in prosperous or adverse times 
until he has gathered a giving, working and 
united church of nearly 200 members, now 
worshiping in a new and commodious edi- 
fice, one of the finest on the island outside 
of Brooklyn. Sixty-eight persons, fifty-five 
on confession, were added to the church in 
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Mr, James has been wont, with his family, 
to spend most of his vacations ina cottage 
by the sound at Bell Island, Ct., near South 
Norwalk, and out of this habit has come one 
of the pleasantest incidents of his life. The 
house being large—fourteen rooms, nine of 
them bedrooms, to which more can be easily 
added—Mr. James conceived the idea that 
the owner’s family and his own ought not 
to monopolize the summer’s use of it. Why 
not get his well-to-do friends to buy it and 
make it a summer rest for hard-working 
city missionaries, teachers and others need- 
ing, but ill able to afford, a yearly vacation 
by the shore? Friends when asked readily 
promised one or two hundred dollars each, 
and the prospect of success was cheering. 
Coming with the project to one who had 
deen brought to Christ under this faithfal 
pastor’s influence the pleasant response was 
given, ‘‘See that the title is all right and 'l 
give you my check for the purchase.’ The 
house, furnished throughout, was bought, 
the owners making a concession in price in 
view of the use to be made of the property, 
Other friends are pledging money for the 
current expenses, and Mr. James hopes 
next summer to give a week’s outing to 
150 or more tired workers. Is not here a 
striking illustration of the power for good 
gained by long and faithful pastorates? 
This same large-hearted helper, it may be 
well to add, gave $500 for the new church 
building, has taken the pastor on summer 
tours to Montreal, to the Thousand Islands, 
Niagara Falls, ete., and also on a winter 
trip to Florida. All this besides paying the 
board and tuition bills of the pastor's 
daughter when away at school. Long may 
he live and prosper! HUNTINGTON. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 18, 


As the season advances and still brings 
no relief from the steady and long-contin- 
ued outflow of our gold to Europe the 
leaders of American finance and _ politics 
are becoming more and more concerned 
and are straining every nerve to avert the 
monetary crisis which they fear. Congress 
having sullenly declined to furnish the 
relief which might have been expected 
from a repeal of the Sherman silver pur- 
chase law, it may soon have an opportunity 
to approve or disapprove another measure, 
which the veteran financier, Senator Sher- 
man, has constructed and which provides 
for the issue of a new series of Government 
bonds, five year three per cents., to secure 
our gold reserve. The sentiment among 
the best class of congressmen appears to be 
decidedly in favor of this measure, and it is 
thought probable that it will be adopted 
before adjournment if not crowded out by 
the terrible pressure of conflicting interests. 
[The Senate has already approved the meas- 
ure.—Eb. ] 

Something will certainly have to be done 
soon to amend our national financial condi- 
tion. It is said that another effort will be 
made to secure the repeal of the Sherman 
law, but, if so, it will probably be as futile 
as the previous one. Meanwhile, the pres- 
ent Congress has appropriated, or will have 
appropriated before March 4, $1,038,000,000, 
or $50,000,000 more than the celebrated 
‘ Billion Congress,”’ an appellation, by the 
way, which has lately fallen into innocuous 
desuetude among the Democrats. These 
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immense appropriations cannot be avoided 

under the present conditions, and the con- 

ditions must therefore be altered, for if they 
are not the treasury will surely be bankrupt 
ere long. : 

This is only one of many important mat- 
ters which have suddenly come up for set- 
tlement by Congress and the executive 
power. The Hawaiian matter is another 
and the Senate is now debating a treaty of 
annexation which the President sent in this 
week without waiting for the arrival of the 
queen’s envoys. There has been a great 
deal of suspicious haste about this whole 
business. Diplomatic affairs of such im- 
portance are not usually disposed of with so 
much celerity, and it is openly asserted by 
many prominent politicians that the whole 
affair was cut and dried months ago, that 
the administration knew last spring that a 
revolution was in contemplation and that it 
promised its support to the scheme. At 
present a majority of the Senate—some say 
a two-thirds majority—is supposed to be in 
favor of ratifying the treaty, but thé oppo- 
sition is vigorous and it appears to be gain- 
ing ground every day, not only in the Senate 
but throughout the country. 

The Democrats in the House have failed 
to show the courage of their convictions on 
the pension question. The committee hav- 
ing the pension bill in charge brought in 
several amendments in the line of retrench- 
ment and reform—most of them thoroughly 
sound and satisfactory to good citizens with- 
eut distinction of party—but they were all 
voted down by large majorities, nearly half 
of the Democrats voting in the negative. 
It is by such exhibitions of weakness as this 
that the Democratic party’s cause receives 
its most severe injuries. The Senate is in 
the thick of a debate on the Nicaragua 
Canal bill, but with this exception the only 
measures now in sight are the appropriation 
bills. It is possible that silver and anti- 
option may come up again, but people gen- 
erally have ceased to expect anything fur- 
ther from the Fifty-second Congress and 
are waiting patiently for the end. 

The greatest sensation of the week, sur- 
passing in interest even the Hawaiian de- 
velopments or the short-lived -legislative 
tumult in Kansas, has been President-elect 
Cleveland's action in announcing six of the 
eight members of his cabinet. This pro- 
eeeding, so characteristic of the man, is en- 
tirely unprecedented and is frowned upon 
by the professional politicians as revolu- 
tionary. But if they disapprove of the man- 
ner of announcing the cabinet, who shall 
describe their wrath at the cabinet itself? 
Of the six members only one is a Simon- 
pure orthodox politician. That is Mr. Car- 
lisle, and his selection appears to please 
everybody. All the others are ‘‘ outsiders” 
from the professional point of view and 
most of them are very obnoxions to the ma- 

_ chine politicians, The people, on the con- 
trary, appear to like the cabinet, which has 
evidently been chosen with reference to 
business capacity rather than political in- 
fluence. 

The winter has been very trying and the 
health of the community has suffered greatly. 
There has also been much suffering among 
the poor. The streets are in an unusually 
bad condition, owing to frequent snowfalls, 
and the outlook for a comfortable inaugu- 
ration day is not flattering. The prepa- 


rations are being pushed with vigor, and 
undoubtedly the usual multitude will come 
to town, but the long-continued bad weather 
and sickness have kept down local enthusi- 
asm in regard to the affair. Cc. 8. E. 


Twin Citres, Feb. 16. 

One of the important events in the cal- 
endar of the State University is the bien- 
nial visit of the Legislature. Since President 
Northrup took the helm of this institution 
in 1885 it has made large demands on the 
State treasury, necessitated by its marvelous 
growth from a student enrollment of some 
800 to upwards of 1,500. The last three 
Legislatures have been asked for appropri- 
ations for the erection on the average of 
more than one expensive building a year, 
and the Legislature of ’93 is to be treated in 
the same way. The next building to add to 
the fifteen, most of which have been built 
in less than ten years, is achapel. On the 
day of the Legislature’s formal visit it was 
generally understood among the students 
that President Northrup wished them to 
give ocular demonstration to the lawmak- 
ers of the pressing need of a larger place 
for morning prayers and general assembly. 
The chapel, accordingly, was so packed that 
the legislators found thémselves in very 
close quarters and the most rigid advocates 
of economy went away convinced. There 
is no doubt that $200,000 for this purpose 
will be forthcoming if not already voted, 
but it is not likely that chapel will be so 
well attended again for at least two years. 

In the university the element of compul- 
sion both in chapel and church attendance 
is entirely lacking, but the students main- 
tain a flourishing Christian Association 
among themselves and the general tone of 
the institution seems hardly less religious 
than in many of our denominational col- 
leges. An interesting meeting was heid in 
a church just off the university campus on a 
recent Sunday evening in which reports 
were made by a number of bands of college 
students of religious work done in vacation. 
Seventy students in all, representing the 
university and Carleton, Hamline and Mc- 
Allister colleges, went out under Y. M.C. A. 
auspices and visited fourteen towns and 
twenty churches. As a result of their 
labor 270 people professed conversion. 

The tirst weeks of the year were quite 
favorable for church work in Minnesota, 
but the latter part of January and the first 
week of February brought weather that was 
too much of an obstacle for all but stanch- 
est church-goers. There has been nothing 
before so severe for several years. 

A return of the old-fashioned winter, 
while a little burdensome to the ordinary 
man, has stimulated renewed interest in all 
manner of winter sports, which have lan- 
guished in the mild weather of the four 
years previous. The middle of January 
brought some 200 curlers to St. Paul to en- 
gage in a bon spiel lasting nearly a week. 
The game awakens wonderful enthusiasm 
among the- players, and by the rules and 
traditions of the clubs is kept free from 
betting. The greater part of the visiting 
players were Scotchmen and showed their 

“loyalty to the ‘‘kirk’’ by turning out ina 
body on Sunday and attending worship at 
the Central Presbyterian Church. The pas- 
tor, Dr. A. N. Carson, is himseJf a curler, 
and preached a sermon in which were some 





happy allusions to the game. The preacher 
played with ‘the boys” in some of the 
games on Monday and Tuesday, and it was 
said that he laid the “ stane’’ and flourished 
the broom with the best of them. 

The preliminary Mills meetings began at 
Minneapolis Feb. 14. The city is divided 
into seven districts, and in each district 
union prayer meetings are to be held on 
Tuesday and Friday evenings until Mr. Mills’s 
arrival, set for March 8. The Congregation- 
alists are taking their full share of responsi- 
bility in these preparations, and Dr. Wells 
of Plymouth Church is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee and Mr. George H. Rust, 
a Plymouth deacon, is at the head of the 
committee on finance. Some of the Scandi- 
navian and other foreign churches are unit- 
ing in the movement, but as a rule the first 
generation of foreigners have little interest 
in any preaching not in their native tongue. 
Perhaps the Scandinavian churches might 
take greater interest in the general move- 
ment were it not that they are bending all 
their energies in preparing for a great jubi- 
lee gathering in Minneapolis on May 22 in 
commemoration of the 400th anniversary 
of the decree of Upsala. 

A notable meeting was held in St. Paul 
Feb. 4 at the People’s Church in the interest 
of Sunday closing at the World’s Fair. 
Strong addresses were delivered by Bishop 
Gilbert of the Episcopal Church, Hon. W. L. 
Kelly, a prominent Catholic, and Dr. 8. G, 
Smith, pastor of People’s Church. The ar- 
guments of the partial opening, partly rep- 
resented by Bishop Potter of New York, 
were strongly opposed by all speakers. It 
was especially gratifying to find the Roman 
Catholic coming gallantly to the defense of 
the essential idea of the Puritan Sabbath 
and to find the leading liberal clergymen of 
St. Paul pleading for closed gates for hu- 
manity’s sake. 

The St. Paul Congregational Union, the 
local missionary agency of the Congrega- 
tional churches, has begun auspiciously its 
fifth year’s work. The annual meeting ia 
January at Plymouth Church re-elected the 
old officers—Mr. C. W. Hackett of Park 
Church president and Rev. James B. Drew 
secretary. ‘This society has helped four 
promising churches to houses oi worship 
and built a mission chapel at Midway 
Heights, where there is no immediate pros- 
pect of a church, and plans to house two 
more mission schools the coming year. 
The offerings fiom the churches have been 
liberal so far as taken this year, amounting 
already to about $600, but the need is great. 
The religious statistics of St. Paul are a 
call to home evangelization. In a popula- 
tion of 150,000 (in round numbers) 30,000 
are in the Catholic churches, 20,000 in the 
Protestant and the 100,000 unchurched as 
yet. 

Minneapolis has lost a devoted and able 
minister in the removal of Rev. R. T. Cross 
to York, Neb. His pastorate here has not 
been a long one, but he has greatly strength- 
ened the Silver Lake Church during his pas- 
torate and he will be much missed in the 
ministerial circle. The wide influence of 
the late Bishop of Massachusetts is shown 
in the fact that some mention of his life 
and work was made in nearly every pulpit 
in the Twin Cities the Sunday after his 
death. He was the subject of a careful and 
sympathetic paper at the Minneapolis Minis- 
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ters’ Meeting on Feb. 18 by Rev. John A. 
Stemen, and many gave glad testimony of 
the helpfulness of his personal ministry to 
them through speech or printed sermon. 

J. H.C. 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

Prof. William Henry Green of Princeton 
Seminary writes in the Presbyterian on Heresy 
Hunters. He says: ‘‘ Dr. Briggs is no child; 
he weighs his words and knows what he 
means, and, what is more, he represents a 
movement which is infecting Christendom, 
which has its origin in the speculations of the 
unbelieving critics of Germany and which has 
for its settled aim to revolutionize the attitude 
of the Christian world toward the Bible. The 
Christian churches must resist this movement 
or go down before it. . . . The clamor against 
those who have asked the church calmly and 
wisely to consider and decide this case, as 
though they were interrupting her in her 
proper work, is utterly unreasonable.” 

Rev. Dr. Teunis Hamlin, in the Evangelist, 
affirms his belief that the Presbyterian Church 
is approaching a momentous crisis. The In- 
errancy Resolution of the ’92 General Assem- 
bly he deliberately and solemnly pronounces 
to be an ‘‘ act of the grossest usurpation, to re- 
sist which is the urgent duty of every Presby- 
terian that loves his church and cherishes her 
historical stand for liberty, both personal and 
ecclesiastical. . . . If the Presbyterian Church 
believes in inerrancy there is a legal method 
of saying so. Let the General Assembly send 
down an overture to that effect to the Presby- 
teries. Let two-thirds of them answer it af- 
firmatively and the ensuing assembly enact 
it. Then we can say ‘our church holds’ it, 
but we cannot say it tillthen. Then men may 
be tried upon it and acquitted or convicted. 
Then we can all say whether we will accept 
it and remain in the church, or must in con- 
science go elsewhere. The right thus to erect 
a doctrine and thus to use it I fully concede; 
the right to do it by deliverance I totally 
deny.’”’ Rev. S.J. McPherson of Chicago, in 
the same journal, says of the recent condemna- 
tion of Professor Smith of Lane Seminary: “ It 
is a step toward narrowing, almost asphyxiat- 
ing; our beloved church. It brings restless- 
ness to many of our holiest ministers and 
members, so that some of them, to my sore re- 
gret, are already thinking of a separation or 
an exodus as a necessity if the General As- 
sembly should confirm this decision. It is 
contrary to the spirit of tolerance, liberty and 
peace and it tends to paralyze the concerted 
work of the church.”’ 

Bishop Seymour of Illinois, a ritualist, who 
publicly attacked Phillips Brooks, in writing 
on church unity in the Church Union, says: 
**The root question in this mattter of the 
polity or government of the church is whether 
the ministry of Christ is official or personal, 
that is, whether the clergyman, call him what 
you please, represents God as an officer and 
as such performs offices which God fills with 
special and appropriate blessings, which are 
thereby conveyed to the recipients, provided 
he opposes no bar to their acceptance. The 

question is whether the ministry is this or 
merely personal, that is, resting for its ulti- 
mate sanction upon the man’s word, his per- 
sonal character as a man of integrity and 
truth. In this case, of course, however excel- 
lent the man may be, unless he be inspired he 
can only give to others what a good man is 
able to bestow and his acts at the best are only 
personal acts.”’ 

Rev. Dr. W.R. Huntington, writing on Phil- 
lips Brooks in the Churchman, says: “It has 
been alleged, for example, that Bishop Brooks 
did not inculcate from his pulpit the doctrine 
of the incarnation, or God manifest in the flesh. 
If, indeed, this cardinal doctrine of the gospel 





is only properly taught when linked to the 
observance of a complicated “‘ sacramental sys- 
tem,”’ the device of the pre-reformation schools, 
then it is true that this great master of reli- 
gion did not teach it. What he did do was to 
set forth the incarnation by delineating in its 
length and breadth and depth and hight that 
perfect manhood to assume which the eternal 
Son humbled Himself to be born of a virgin. 
If there be any better method of compelling 
homage to the God-man what is it?” 

Rev. Edward Judson, in the March Mission- 
ary Review of the World, says: “ A church that 
pulls out of the slums in order to secure a 
more favorable and congenial environment is 
like the hard-pressed ostrich that hides its 
head in the sand from its pursuers. . . . They 
are splendid illustrations of refined, pious self- 
ishness. The world sees through it all and 
turns infidel. ... The worst need the best. 
Cheap appliances will fail. We shall never 
reach the people with our servants’ dining- 
rooms and our cold victuals. They must have 
the best preaching, the best music, the best 
architecture.” 

ABROAD. 

“Ts Christianity Played Out?’’ Robert Bu- 
chanan, an English poet,in a poem recently 
issued, entitled The Wandering Jew, says 
that it is. The London Daily Chronicle has 
teemed with letters from men of high and low 
degree, reiterating or denying Mr. Buchanan’s 
assertions. Commenting on this passionate 
controversy, the Methodist Recorder says: “‘ In 
whatever way Christianity is a failure it can- 
not be said that it has failed to point out the 
real root of the mischiefs that trouble man- 
kind—the greed and selfishness, the lust and 
sensuousness, the evil passions which first 
darken the heart and then corrupt the life. 
Christianity has not failed again when, in 
pointing out the remedy, it has said that no 
change in outward conditions will avail until 
individual hearts are renewed from within. 
But in eighteen hundred years it has not suc- 
ceeded in renewing the world! That is obvi- 
ous, and if religion is understood to be a power 
which will coerce men into goodness and its 
success is to be measured by its power to drill 
and dragoon men into conformity to law then 
no doubt Christianity has largely failed. But 
those who believe in freewill and spiritual re- 
ligion, for whom the very problem of life is 
this—the power that resides in men to go 
wrong and the difficulty of educating them in 
the right, which must be freely chosen if it is 
to be right at all—do not consider that a reli- 
gion has failed because men have declined to 
obey its lofty teaching.”’ 

A contributor to the United Presbyterian 
Magazine, describing The Present Day Aspects 
of Country Church Life in Scotland, says: 
‘The Zeitgeist, or spirit of the time, is such 
that young persons are not amenable to coun- 
sel, but, if kindly spoken to and warned by 
ministers or office bearers of the church, they 
readily resent the interference and take re- 
venge by absenting themselves altogether 
from ordinances. Faithful preaching and ex- 
posing of evils in the pulpit is apt to have a 
similar effect upon them. And how difficult 
it is becoming to maintain anything like 
proper discipline in our congregations! ”’ 

The queen’s speech does not please the 
British Weekly. It is vexed because Welsh 
disestablishment has been relegated to an in- 
ferior place: ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone by a bold policy 
might have thrilled the Nonconformists of the 
country with enthusiasm, have drawn hun- 
dreds of thousands back to his side and filled 
the depleted veins of his party with the blood 
of life. He has taken another way. The re-, 
sult will not be seen at once, but every day 
will make it plainer.”’ 

_ The Christian World, writing on Religious 
Hypnotism, remarks that “‘ nothing is easier 
than for men and women to be borne on the 
wings of emotional fervor to such a hight as to 


eee, 


be quite out of sight of the Ten Commandments, 
- +» There are limits and conditions of legitj. 
mate religious influence . . . Two things are 
ever to be remembered by the wielders of jt, 
The first is the respect due to the individual} 
judgment and conscience. Spiritual coercion, 
even in the direction of a right opinion or 
habit, is a wrong done to the soul. To train 
men to judge rightly for themselves is to 
render them the highest spiritual service, 
To force conclusions upon them by mere per. 
sonal influence is to weaken, and not to for. 
tify, their nature. The other point is that 
influence of this kind be used in the spirit of 
entire personal disinterestedness. The true 
leaders have always shown themselves such 
by their attitude in this respect. Florence 
brought its riches to the feet of Savonarola, 
but he lived in a monk’s cell. Wesley replied 
to the charge of heaping up riches by leaving 
at his death less than ten pounds’ worth of 
personal property.” 





THE NATIVE OHUROH ON THE MI8- 
SION FIELD. 


BY REV. E. A. LAWRENCE, BALTIMORE. 


The theory of the native church on the 
mission field is as simple as it is beautiful 
and reasonable. Make the converts convert, 
The handle of the ax must be hewn from 
the tree it is to fell. Develop a native min- 
istry and let them gather in their people. 
Africa must be won by Africans, China by 
the Chinese. The aim of the missionary 
should be to plant self-supporting, self-gov- 
erning, self-propagating churches, with all 
the attendant institutions of Christianity, 
to bring them forward to some degree of 
independent life and then to pass to the 
‘regions beyond.’’ The native pastor is to 
be the central figure on the mission field, 
the native church the missionary society, 
all mission work thus tending ever more 
and more to be home missionary work. The 
world can be called Christianized when, and 
only when, each land and people is being as 
adequately ministered to by its own indig- 
enous church as the lands and peoples of 
Christendom are now ministered to by their 
respective churches. 

All this is so plain and so Scriptural that 
the main wonder is that it should so slowly 
have penetrated the mind of Christendom, 
There are signs that it is being understood 
as never before. But the difficulty lies in 
its application. And these difficulties are 
so great and so many that it is really not at 
all strange that they have first of all hidden 
the theory from the sight of many, and then 
delayed, if not defied, its application by 
those who thoroughly believed in it. 

‘One difficulty has sprung from our own 
misconception of our work. Filled with 
enthusiasm for Christ and the salvation of 
souls, the missionary has gone forth con- 
quering and to conquer. Both he and the 
church that has sent him have regarded the 
missionary as the main human factor in this 
work of converting the nations. Everything 
has seemed to depend on the utmost mul- 
tiplication of missionaries. The work on 
the field has been called our work, the con- 
verts our converts, the native ministers our 
helpers and agents. The foreign element 
has been the principal, the native the auxil- 
iary and subsidiary.. Asa result there has 
been subservience, which has produced 
weakness, or resistance, which has produced 
bitterness. For, as a matter of fact, it is 


the missionary who is helper and auxiliary. — 
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The native church and pastor, 80 soon as 
they come into being, are the center of the 
new life and hope. The missionary is but 
the “ guide, philosopher and friend” of the 
nitive. His main office is to get rid of the 
need of himself. And such self-effacement 
requires vast wisdom and humility. 

Yet, God be praised, we have always had 
many missionaries who, so soon as they have 
discerned the need, have entered on the path 
of just such self-effacement. By far the 
greater difficulty is found in the nature of 
the work and of the peoples with whom we 
have to deal. It is the old, universal prob- 
lem, how at once to live and let live, to help 
others to help themselves, to impart our 
own life in such a way as to develop an- 
other life, stimulating, but not suffocating 
it. There is no perfect solution of this prob- 
lem; all we can say is that our missions 
have wrestled with it with varying, but in- 
creasing, success. 

The variety of success springs in great 
degree from the variety of peoples among 
whom we labor. Some are strong, self-reli- 
ant, sensitive, eager to take the government 
into their own hands, Such are the Japa- 
nese, and the natural result has been a short 
period of tutelage, a speedy development of 
the native church and ministry, a quick 
assumption of the charge of affairs, with 
much jealousy of interference on the part 
of the missionary. Our brethren have been 
quick to see the exigencies of the situation, 
have accepted their auxiliary position as 
the true one, and have come to guide by 
influence and suggestion rather than by 
authority. Such a development has its own 
perils and demands, but Japan is giving to 
the rest of the world a lesson in missionics 
which must not be forgotten. 

There are other peoples, however, who 
are the exact opposite of this. India is full 
of problems relating to the native church. 
Many of its heterogeneous people are weak, 
pliable, dependent. The missionaries be- 
gin by doing it all for them and they love to 


have it so. It is ‘‘everything as master 
pleases.”’ ‘‘ You are the father and mother 
of usall.’’ As they are ruled by the British 


in political things they want to be ruled by 
the missionary in religious things. Other 
races of India, however, are stronger, such 
as the Punjabis, the Sikhs, the Mahrattas. 
The Chinese differ greatly from any other 
people and even Armenians and Greeks can- 
not be treated just alike. 

Thus the experiences of one country or 
section of the country will seldom apply to 
another section or country. Each mission 
must in many ways work out its own sys- 
tem and in doing so there will be many 
mistakes and experiments. ‘ Africa for 
the African and its regeneration by the Af- 
rean,’’ was the watchword of the sainted 
Alexander Mackay, but he added, in the 
Words of another, “We must provide the 
hegro with the highest education we can, 
only on the basis of African peculiarities.” 
So of the native churches. They must be 
built up on the basis of racial peculiarities. 
This is a work requiring large experience 
and wisdom. Perhaps the greatest wisdom 
is shown when the missionaries do not at- 
tempt to build the church at all, only to 
minister to its growth as it follows the law 
of its being. There never can be one church 
of India, just becatise of the heterogeneity 
of that land. But there may be many na- 


tional churches, each of which will bear the 
impress of its own people. 

Other special difficulties in the organiza- 
tion of native churches relate to such mat- 
ters as financial management, the moral 
character of the converts and the ministry 
and their doctrinal development. Orientals 
seldom trust one another and even when 
honest lack the business methods and ex- 
ecutive capacity of the Occidental. They 
prefer, if possible, to make the missionary 
the treasurer of their church funds. He 
must usually be the one to inaugurate and 
carry out plans for raising money. When 
he goes the funds shrink, for many natives 
who have the devotion to give the money 
have not the skill to raise it. 

The native church in Tinnevelly, South 
India, has 34,000 adherents and 7,000 com- 
municants. The Christians number one in 
eighteen of the population and are distrib- 
uted over some 1,500 villages. It has been 
regarded as one of the greatest triumphs of 
missionary labor and in its organization 
stands as the model for many others. It 
is indeed a glorious answer to prayerful 
labor. Buta recent study of its condition 
disclosed the fact that, in spite of the re- 
duction of the missionary staff from ten to 
two and the substitution of native workers, 
simply leaving Bishop Sargent as the ad- 
ministrator, the church had hardly increased 
at allin independence. As the report says, 
‘*Instead of tending to develop the native 
church it had rather the opposite effect .. . 
and the government of the church for the 
next thirteen years became of a highly 
patriarchal character.’’ The grants from 
the society were to be reduced every year. 
Yet it has shown that the percentage of ex- 
pense borne by the native church had ad- 
vanced from 18 per cent, in 1872 only to 22 
per cent. in 1889. Meantime the prosperity 
of the native community had greatly in- 
creased. 

I do not mention this to argue any failure 
of the work but merely to show the extreme 
difficulty among a dependent people in de- 
vising any plan that will at once foster and 
develop them. New methods have just been 
adopted in Tinnevelly which are believed to 
promise good results. In our own mission 
among the Tamils and the Mahrattas there 
has been a fine growth of the native church, 
every pastor being a native and supported 
by his own people. Yet if there were to be 
withdrawn from these churches the ex- 
pected tithes uf teachers, catechists and 
others who are in the employ of the mis- 
sion and are paid foreign money many of 
them would be unable longer to carry the 
burden. 

Much deeper down than the question of 
money, however, is that of character. Right 
in our own land we occasionally hear of a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing who has crept into 
the pulpit, and sometimes of a church 
which clings to a man shown to be untrust- 
worthy. What wonder that a community 
just emerged from heathenism and still 
dripping with its foul waters should be be- 
set by the old vices, or that it should be 
hard to find pastors who can be trusted! 
The difficuity is perhaps as great in China 
as anywhere, for the commercial spirit is so 
strong that many are ready to advocate 
Christianity with eloquence for the sake of 
the foreigner’s money. 

For a long time the theology of most of 


these native churches will be simply: the 
transcript of our own and so without dis- 
tinctive character or life. The cause lies 
not simply in our assertion of our own dog- 
mas but quite as much in the lack of origi- 
nality in the native community. Few of 
the Eastern peoples have shown independ- 
ence in formative thought, and our converts 
come for the most part from the lower ranks. 
Japan again is proving an exception and her 
sons are quite ready to try their hand at 
creed making. There have been a few con- 
verts in India who have shown constructive 
gifts, but it will be many years before 
most of the churches will have assimilated 
the material we have so suddenly thrust 
upon them so far as to be themselves pro- 
ductive in thought. 

I have dwelt on some of the difficulties in 
building up the new Christian churches sim- 
ply to emphasize the importance of the 
work. There is absolutely no other way to 
secure permanent results. And the train- 
ing for it should begin at the very startr 
The work among the Karens and the Japa- 
nese in the Travancore and in Bombay, in 
Madagascar and the Hawaiian Islands, and 
much work in all other lands shows how the 
young community can be formed into an in- 
digenous church, bright and strong with all 
the vigor of a new and almost apostolic life. 
Rev. John Ross of the mission in Manchuria 
states that among a thousand members con- 
nected with his work not more than one 
dozen have been converted directly by the 
foreigner, the rest by means of their own 
countrymen, It may bean extreme instance, 
but it is typical of the truth, that each coun- 
try is to be evangelized by its own people 
and that we are to plant the native church 
for that consummation of the work. 

Our part in this result was well declared 
by the Bishop of Ely in 1878: ‘‘ Our work, 
then, in India is to develop an Indian church, 
not to cast a thin film of English church life 
over a deep ocean of alien habits, but to 
sow the seed, to instill the fundamental 
truths which by God’s grace shall germi- 
nate on that strange soil and produce in His 
time yet another manner of fruit upon the 


branches of the Tree of Life.’’ 
— i 


OBEYING INSTRUOTIONS. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


To learn exactly what is fact, and to 
know approximately the position of the 
Prudential Committee of the American 
Board, I have ventured to ask that com- 
mittee for a copy of the doctrinal state- 
ment given by a candidate within the last 
two months, with the subsequent questions 
asked of him. His later answers were 
satisfactory and he has been appointed. 
My request was at once courteously granted, 
with a knowledge of its intended use. Here 


‘is the statement in reply to the two ques- 


tions of the manual: 


1. Lhold the leading doctrines of Scripture 
commonly held by the churches sustaining the 
board as expressed in the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Nicene Creed and the Congregational Creed of 
1883. With reference to doctrines not touched 
upon in these creeds, e. g., the decisiveness of 
the present life in determining the future state 
of the individual, I do not hold the doctrine 
of a future probation, but of this as well as cf 
all. other questions not definitely treated in 
the holy Scriptures I am willing to leave the 
solution to the all wise and all merciful Father, 
trusting to be led by Him to a settlement of 
them in my belief if such settlement of them 
is necessary or possible while we “ see through 
a glass darkly.’ . 
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2. I have no views at variance with the doc- 
trines commonly held by the churches that 
support the board. 


His testimonials were unexceptionable, 
his antecedents all that could be desired 
and his Christian and missionary spirit be- 
yond doubt. The only question raised was 
purely one of doctrine. His statement as 
given above was not acceptable. Why? 
The candidate had, as authorized by the 
manual made imperative by the board, ex- 
pressed his views in a creed of ‘‘ acknowl- 
edged weight.’’ The only omission of ‘‘ doc- 
trine ’’ in that creed, which is the only one 
upon which the board has given specific di- 
rections, viz., that of probation after death, 
he had met by a positive disavowal of that 
doctrine. And he had covered the whole 
by the sweeping declaration that he had 
‘*no views at variance with the doctrines 
commonly held by the churches that sup- 
port the board.” 

The committee was not satisfied. It tells 
us that in fifty-one cases occurring during 
the last two years and tbree months it has 
sent from “‘ one to ten ’’ supplementary ques- 
tions to each candidate after receiving the 
doctrinal answers to the questions prescribed 
in the manual. In the case before us it sent 
back only three of what were styled ‘the 
usual questions.”” It asked the candidate 
for his views ‘‘ having reference to the in- 
spiration and final authority of the Scrip- 
tures as a rule of faith and practice, the ex- 
piatory sacrifice of Christ and the immor- 
tality of the soul.” When we consider that 
the only basis authorized by the board 
is ‘‘the doctrines commonly held by the 
churches,’ an analysis of the candidate’s 
answers and of the creed which he speci- 
fied makes it difficult to perceive why these 
questions were thought to be needed. The 
explanation must lie in the want of con- 
formity of the candidate’s statement to some 
standard of the committee itself in respect 
to theories or phases of doctrine, rather 
than to doctrine itself. 

What “instructions ”’ of the board forced 
the committee to ask these questions? It 
is frequently asserted that the committee 
has no option in the matter and is doing 
only what it has been required to do by 
directions of the board itself. Is this the 
fact? Ido not ask this in any other spirit 
than that of endeavoring to find some com- 
mon ground satisfactory to our churches 
and within the liberty of the committee. 
It is needful, then, that we know just what 
**instructions’’ have been given. In this 
inquiry let us remember the distinction be- 
tween mandatory orders and mere permis- 
sion. 

These “instructions’’ refer almost entirely 
to routine methods. They required (by vote 
in 1890) the committee to ask two questions 
as to beliefs in place of two others pre- 
viously authorized, and condemned the send- 


ing out of written creeds to candidates. 


They relieved the home secretary from all 
but preliminary clerical work and put the 
responsibility upon the committee. They 
authorized (but did not order) the commit- 
tee to ask further questions after replies to 
the two questions of the manual had been 
received. This course has undoubtedly 
been followed. So far it is plain that the 
“instructions’’ refer purely to business 
methods. There is nothing in them specify- 
ing doctrines. The ‘only reference to a 
specific doctrine was the direction in 1886, 


renewed in 1887, to the committee to avoid 
the committal of the board to the approval 
of the ‘‘new doctrine”’ of probation after 
death, which President Storrs afterwards 
interpreted in a wise and generous spirit. 
Beyond this the manual doubtless considers 
“the doctrines commonly held by the 
ehurches’’ as the natural platform in ad- 
ministering the church's gifts, as it always 
has done. It will be seen in the case before 
us that the question of probation after death 
was admittedly not in debate, and the only 
question therefore concerned ‘‘ the doctrines 
commonly held by the churches,’’ with the 
significant fact that the board last autumn 
ordered ‘liberality’? in administration. 
With the “ probation’’ theory out of the way 
we find that the whole arena of discussion 
is changed. The questions now raised re- 
late to theories of doctrine, as to which the 
committee has received no instructions 
whatever. 

We can gather, however, from the changes 
made in the questions addressed to candi- 
dates by the votes of 1890 some valuable 
hints. The candidate was to be permitted 
(the committee of nine reported) to express 
his views of the doctrines by referring to 
any ‘‘ creeds of acknowledged weight.” The 
plain expectation in many minds was that 
these creeds would be honored as expressive 
of the doctrines held by our churches and 
would be sufficient. How otherwise would 
these doctrines be known? That this idea 
was so held was evident in the fact that 
another clause was added, viz., ‘‘as to the 
doctrines contained in these creeds.’ This 
was in harmony with the intent, and this 
amendment, with another allowing subse- 
quent written questions, might also prevent 
the need of much discussion between the 
committee and the candidate. To allow 
the candidate to use any ‘‘ creed of acknowl- 
edged weight’”’ in our denomination, and to 
honor such creed as sufficient in the doc- 
trines it should mention, would respect the 
broad basis of the union of our churches, 
who do not desire that any sectional or 
ultra creed shall be anywhere required. This 
is safe because we have no creed of ‘ ac- 
knowledged weight’’ which is not thor- 
oughly evangelical. No committee, acci- 
dentally or purposely of one section in 
theology, could impose its own personal 
standards upon any candidate if all creeds 
of ‘acknowledged weight’’ among usshould 
be respected. The board did not, however, 
order even this understanding, but it left to 
the committee such wide liberty that it has 
entire power to accept this apparent desire 
of the board and thus largely relieve our 
churches from needless dissensions and the 
missions from growing danger. No instruc- 
tions whatever forbid this happy solution. 
The members of the committee have no- 
where been instructed or authorized to make 
their own personal beliefs the standard for 
the missions of our five thousand churches, 

The fact that fifty-one persons have within 
a brief time been unable to give a proper 
statement of doctrinal faith we read with 
dismay. Two persons only, both being 
women from Chicago or beyond, have been 
rejected on doctrinal grounds. The fifty- 
one then appear to comprise a large major- 
ity of those whose doctrinal statements were 
reached by the committee. Is the mission- 
ary material deteriorating? Fortunately 
most of the fifty-one were able, subsequently, 


i, 
to satisfy the appointing power when thejy 
errors and defects were pointed out. But 
the fact that only two were rejected Sug. 
gests the question whether this is due ty 
the cessation of applications froui a lange 
class of excellent material which will pot 
present itself under existing circumstances, 
The committee claims, and doubtless with 
perfect justice, that it does not require ip 
all cases conformity to all points in its ideal 
standard. This fact, again, shows that the 
committee is entirely at liberty, unfettered 
by any instructions, to drop the superfluous 
questions used to bring up our existing 
creeds to any special standard not in use by 
our churches. 

It is not to be supposed that the commit. 
tee had any doubt of the sincerity of the 
candidate already spoken of when he de- 
clared his loyalty to ‘‘the doctrines com- 
monly held by the churches.” Another 
part of his reply adopted the Creed of 1893 
—a creed unquestionably of ‘‘ acknowledged 
weight’’ and one which appears to cover 
our doctrines with a single omission, in 
which omission it follows most of our 
creeds. If we look at this creed we find 
that it was carefully prepared, under the 
direction of the National Council, as “a 
simple, clear ard comprehensive exposition 
of the truths of the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God for the instruction and edifica- 
tion of our churches.”’ As such it was 
signed by twenty-two out of twenty-five 
persons selected. The three who declined 
to sign it were Edmund K. Alden, William 
S. Karr and Edward P. Goodwin. The 
twenty-two were: 

Julius H. Seelye, Charles M. Mead, Henry M. 
Dexter, Alexander McKenzie, James G. John- 
son, George P. Fisher, George L. Watker, 
George T. Ladd, Samuel P. Leeds, David B. 
Coe, William M. Taylor, Lyman Abbott, Au- 

ustus F. Beard, William M. Patton, James 

. Fairchild, Israel W. Andrews, Zachary 

Eddy, James T. Hyde, Alden B. Robbins, 
Constans L. Goodell, Richard Cordley and 
George Mooar. 
The stalwart orthodoxy of most of these 
men is unquestioned and they set forth 
this statement as representing the doctrines 
commonly held by our churches. The creed 
is not, however, acceptable to the brethren 
of the Prudential Committee. Another dee- 
laration of faith, the Burial Hill Confession 
of 1865, I am informed, has also failed of 
acceptance at the mission rooms. This 
declaration, carefully prepared by a com- 
mittee which included half a dozen theo- 
logical professors, and which was revised 
by a committee of which President William 
A. Stearns was chairman, was unanimously 
adopted by a great National Council of 
500 representative ministers and laymen. 
At the close of the paper the council says: 

We declare that we will co-operate with all 
who hold these truths. With them we will 
carry the gospel into every part of this land, 
and with them we will go into all the worl! 
and ‘‘ preach the gospel to every creature. 
That great Congregational council, repre 
senting all our churches in this land, thus 
declared its missionary platform of doc- 
trine. It is to be regretted that the Pru- 
dential Committee cannot accept it. 

What creeds are creeds of “‘ acknowledged 
weight"? I have before me the creed whieh 
the professors of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary are required to sign, printed ia 
1891. The directors of this seminary #* 
chosen by delegates from our churches of 
the center and northwest—Lllinois, 
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gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa and ten 
other States. But if a student from that 
orthodox seminary, which represents di- 
rectly our grand body of churches in that 
part of the country, should come to the 
Prudential Committee and avow the creed 
which is sufficient for his professors who 
are to teach and train young men for the 
home and foreign ministry, he must be met 
py from ‘‘one to ten questions.’ The creed 
is ample upon inspiration but has in it no 
word “infallible.” It mentions the atone- 
ment, but neither * expiatory,”’ ‘ vicari- 
ous,’ nor * propitiatory.”’ It does not 
allude to the ‘‘immortality of the soul.” 
In no way does it forbid a belief in proba- 
tion after death for any or all. It is utterly 
silent as to any day of judgment and it 
makes no reference whatever to the ‘ deeds 
done in the body” as a basis of the great 
decision of eternal fate. The creed is no 
stronger than that of 1883, and the candi- 
date must find that he cannot be accepted 
by the Prudential Committee on a creed 
which the great northwest in 1891 thought 
was sufficient for the professors from whose 
care were to go Out the young ministers to 
preach the gospel of Christ to a dying 
world. 

[ try once more. A student shall come 
from the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
three of whose trustees (including their 
president) are part of the eight brethren 
the Prudential Committee. 
He confidently brings with him the creed 
upon which the seminary professors.are ac- 
cepted. But if the committee is consistent, 
as I fully believe it is, he must be con- 
fronted by exactly the same bayonet line of 
questions as that which guarded the missions 
from the creed of 1883. So far as is indi- 
cated by the supplementary questions ad- 
dressed to the candidate to whom I have 
referred, the creed of 1883 and the creed of 
Hartford are alike and in the same par- 
ticulars objectionable. 

The fact appears to be evident that it is 
within the loyal power of the committee to 
accept such candidates as the one whom I 
have mentioned without a question or a 
doubt ora suspicion. The committee is un- 
fettered by any “ instructions’’ of the board 
beyond the ordinary doctrines upon which 
our churches agree and the single point of 
probation after death. A proposition at the 
last meeting of the board, practically to 


. adopt certain specified creeds, which for 


various reasons I felt was objectionable, 
did not come to any vote upon its merits, 
but was indefinitely postponed. This left 
the manual just as it was and the com- 
mittee at full liberty. Any system of ques- 
tions beyond our “creeds of acknowledged 
Weight ’’ is certainly purely voluntary. It 
involves the risk of reviving antiquated 
scholastic disputes, magnifying particular 
theories of doctrine, rather than the doctrines 
themselves, and introducing speculations 
and hypotheses which cannot help the mis- 
sionary work, The committee’s conscien- 
tious desire to maintain a high standard of 
doctrine in these times of change is to be 
highly commended. But may it not safely 
rest its work upon the expressed faith of 
our people in the great doctrines of the 
‘toss and meet with a generous confidence 
the noble young men who accept, and ap- 
parently with no reason for doubt, the re- 
peated great declarations which learned and 
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pious and faithful men have united in set- 
ting forth to the world as the doctrines 
of our churches? If the brethren in the 
mission rooms who have everything in their 
own hands could see their way to say that 
they should accept (except in cases of suspi- 
cion) the * creeds of acknowledged weight ”’ 
among our churches as sufficient for ‘‘ the 
doctrines contained in these creeds,’’ which 
it is entirely within their rightful power to 
do and which would be in the spirit of the 
manual, it would bring great peace to the 
great body of our churches whose gifts it 
seeks and upon whose prayers it relies. 
PMO LS AES, ea 


SOROOBY OLUB SKETOHES.* 


OTHER SCROOBY PILGRIMS AND THE 
DECISION TO EMIGRATE. 


Vill. 





BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


There are allusions to a few others who 
probably were members of: the Scrooby 
company. Hunter states that Robert Roch- 
ester and Richard Jackson, from Scrooby, 
belonged to the Gainsborough church, and 
probably they helped to form that at Scrooby. 
Elizabeth Neal is likely to have been an- 
other, for the Leyden records—which de- 
clare her betrothal to William Buckram 
on Noy. 30, 1611, and their marriage on 
Dec. 17 of the same year—also note that she 
was from Scrooby. Edward Southworth, 
who, according to Hunter, was from Basset- 
Lawe, near Scrooby, apparently was a Pil- 
grim, who accompanied the others to Leyden 
and died there, his widow, Alice (Carpen- 
ter), later, at Plymouth, Mass., becoming the 
second wife of William Bradford. Francis 
Jessop, a Worksop man, may have been 
one of the Scrooby church. He was mar- 
ried to Frances White in Leyden on Jan, 
24, 1605, and was admitted to citizenship 
there on May 5, 1625. But neither he nor 
any other of those just mentioned, except 
Mrs. Southworth, came to America. Doubt- 
less many others who were members of the 
Pilgrim body in Leyden had come from 
Scrooby or its vicinity, for it was a consid- 
erable company which fled from England, 
but it now is impossible to determine who 
they were, excepting perhaps George Mor- 
ton, and the evidence in his case is not 
complete. 

A short distance northwest of Bawtry 
there had lived for some generations a 
family named Morton. Hunter calls it one 
of “the historic families of England.” It 
had a fine estate which now has dwindled 
to a farm, but which still is so valuable 
that it changed hands in 1891 for $150,000. 
Back in Roman Catholic times one of this 
family built and endowed a little chapel 
and an almshouse for a few poor old women 
which still stand close by the entrance to 
Bawtry Hall, yet actually in the next par- 
ish, and, although no longer in the hands 
of Roman Catholics, continue their useful 
services. The Leyden records state that 
on Aug. 2, 1612, one George Morton, a 
merchant, who had come from York, in 
England, was married to Juliana Carpen- 
ter. There is no absolute proof, but it is 
probably true, that he was one of this 
family of Mortons and had grown up in the 
neighborhood of the Pilgrims in England, 
and that, after passing at York the few 
years subsequent to their departure, he 
followed them to Leyden. At any rate, he 
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became prominent among them there, went 
to England several times in their interest, 
aided in completing the arrangements for 
their voyage to America and intended to 
accompany them in the Mayflower, but 
remained in England, wrote the introduc- 
tion to and superintended the publication 
of the work describing their early American 
experiences, which, from his connection 
with it, came to be called Mourt’s Relation, 
followed them with his immediate family 
to Plymouth in 1623 in the Anne and died 
in less than a year thereafter, much re- 
spected and mourned. These few facts 
seem to be all hitherto ascertained about 
the Scrooby Pilgrims personally. 

The story of their flight from their *Eng- 
lish homes now must be told. As has beén 
suggested, their young church for a short 
time probably escaped the hostility of the 
authorities. But their tranquillity did not 
endure long. The severities with which 
other Separatists were treated soon began 
to be visited upon them. The state of 
things became so evil that Bradford says: 

They could not long continue in any peace- 
able condition, but were hunted & perse- 
cuted on every side, so as their former aftlic- 
tions were but as flea-bitings in comparison of 
these which now came upon them. For some 
were tuken & clapt up in prison, others had 
their houses besett & watcht night and day, 
& hardly escaped their hands; and ye most 
were faine to flie & leave their howses & habi- 
tations, and the meanes of their livelehood. 
This was intolerable. Evidently it was only 
the renewal of previous persecutions of 
which no specific record remains. There 
could be but one outcome, and Bradford 
adds: 


Seeing them selves thus molested, and that 
ther was no hope of ther continuance ther, bya 
joynte consente they resolved to goe into ye 

»w-Countries, wher they heard was freedom 
of Religion for all men; as also how sundrie 
from Lundon, & other parts of ye land, had 
been exiled and persecuted for ye same cause, 
& were — thither, and lived at Amsterdam, 
& in other places of ye land. So affter they 
had continued togeither aboute a year, and 
kept their meetings every Saboth in one place 
or other, exercising the worship of God 
amongst them selves, notwithstanding all ye 
dilligence & malice of their adverssaries, they 
seeing they could no longer continue in yt 
condition, they resolved to get over into Hol- 
lad as they could. 

This would have been a serious under- 
taking indeed, even had they been permit- 
ted to depart freely.: Most of them must 
have known Holland only by report. There 
is no evidence that any one of them, except 
Brewster, ever had been in or near to that 
country, or anywhere else out of England. 
Its language and customs were strange. It 
was a costly country in which to live, and 
how they were to support themselves they 
did not know, especially as they were com- 
pelled to dispose of their English posses- 
sions—so far as they could do this at all—at 
heavy sacrifice and probably secretly. Few, 
if any, among them can have been other than 
farmers, and they must have been largely 
unfamiliar with the Dutch methods in agri- 
culture. Moreover, Holland was peculiarly 
exposed to the miseries of war, being the 
object of frequent invasions by the Span- 
iards. It is easy to imagine how much 
weight these objections must have had, 
how long and anxidusly they must have 
reflected and compared convictions as to 
their duty, and how reluctantly they must 
have decided at last that they ought to 
depart. 

The providence of God seemed to leave 
them no other practicable alternative. In 
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Holland, whatever its disadvantages and 
even perils might prove to be, they were 
sure of attaining the one privilege for the 
sake of which they were willing to surren- 
der every other—freedom to worship God 
in what they believed to be His own or- 
dained way. Bradford says upon this point: 


These things did not dismay them (though 
they did some times trouble them) for their 
desires were sett on ye ways of God, & to 
injoye his ordinances; but they rested on his 
providence, & knew whom they had beleeved. 

They had no pillar of cloud by day and of 
lire by night to assure them that the Al- 
mighty was watching over and guiding 
them, but they went forth at last with a 
reverent faith in Him, which, perhaps, was 
as firm as a direct command from above 
« guld have rendered it. 





THE INTELLEOTUAL BREADTH OF 
OHRISTIANITY. 


BY REV. D. N. BEACH, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Christianity is often charged with narrow- 
ness. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Men, churches, institutions, claim- 
ing to represent Christianity, may be nar- 
row, but by so much as they are that by so 
much they fall short of the Christianity 
in the name of which they speak. Unless 
Christianity has ceased to belong to its 
founder and to be animated by the spirit 
of its first exemplars it is the most intel- 
lectually hospitable movement in the world. 

Its founder told that representative of the 
Roman empire who tried and, though find- 
ing no fault in Him, condemned Him to 
death: ‘‘ To this end have 1 been born, and 
to this end am I come into the world, that 
I should bear witness unto the truth.”” The 
last night of His life He told His disciples 
that there were many things He would say, 
but they were not ready for them; and that 
He would send the Spirit to lead them into 
all truth. ‘I have yet many things,’’ He 
assured them, ‘“‘ to say unto you, but ye can- 
not bear them now. Howbeit when He, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, He shall guide you 
into all the truth.’ No two more solemn 
declarations fell from His lips—the’ one to 
the inquiring representative of Rome, the 
other to His sorrowing disciples. To bear 
witness to the truth, to guide into all of it, 
were two of His great purposes. 

With these express and solemn assurances 
agreed His whole approach to and method 
with truth. Profoundly versed in the 
Scriptures and claiming not to destroy but 
to carry to their fulfillment law and proph- 
ets, He made an elaborate exposition, in the 
Sermon on the Mount, of the sense in which 
He meant this—how “ by them of old time”’ 
this and that had been said, but how it 
needed supplementing. Moses, He said, for 
their hardness of heart, had enjoined such 
and such a matter on their fathers, but the 
primary principle (Christ’s ‘‘from the be- 
ginning ’’) would sweepthat away. Though 
salvation, He affirmed, was of the Jews (had 
its start among them) Jerusalem and Sa- 
maria alike were soon to give place to a 
religion broad enough for the world. The 
words which He spoke, He begged them to 
understand, were “ spirit and life.’’ 

In the same vein the two profoundest 
apostles went forward. John, to whom we 
owe the record of the testimony before 
Pilate that Christ was witness bearer for 
the truth, tells us, almost as the caption of 


his main epistle: ‘‘This is the message 
which we have heard from Him, and an- 
nounce unto you, that God is light and in 
Him is no darkness at all’’ ; and one of his 
most striking images in the Apocalypse is 
of a bovk, unable to be opened or even 
looked upon, but which Christ takes, un- 
seals and opens. So Paul urges the figura- 
tive and preparatory nature of Old Testa- 
ment matter, affirms that the letter kills and 
the Spirit makes alive, and declares that 
‘“we know in part, and we prophesy in 
part,’’ and that ‘‘now we see in a mirror, 
darkly.” 

The life of Christ swung to the music of 
such brave outlooks. He was the most 
catholic of men. The Roman centurion was 
His chief example of faith. The Roman 
coinage, bringing the benefit of a steady 
standard of value and one as current as the 
English sovereign of today ail over the world, 
was His object lesson to His blinded coun- 
trymen of the duty of paying their Roman 
taxes. He saw good in Zaccheus, in the 
Samaritan woman, in her whom they were 
about to stone. He mourned that good 
men had so little eye for the signs of the 
times. A man was to be wise in his gener- 
ation. He was to make friends of the un- 
righteous mammon. No man ever classi- 
fied Christ while He lived, nor has suc- 
ceeded in doing so since. He pointed men 
to nature. He saw it pervaded with a 
living, paternal force. ‘‘ Your Heavenly 
Father feedeth them,’ He said of the birds; 
numbers the hairs of one’s head; notes 
a sparrow’s fall; clothes the grass of the 
field. 

With these the express words of Christ, 
with this His approach to and method with 
truth, with the same reflected in John 
and Paul, and with this open, broad life 
of Christ, have agreed the most inspir- 
ing tempers in the history of the church. 
The great library of Origen at Alexandria, 
the learning of Bede in England, the revival 
of classical learning with the crusades, the 
rise of the great universities, the march of 
science and of discovery under Christian im- 
pulses, with names like Copernicus, Galileo, 
Kepler, the Bacons and Newton for types, 
the declaration of Protestantism for liberty 
of thought, shared soon in by the best 
spirits of Rome—all these substantiate the 
truth that Christianity, in its true repre- 
sentatives and in its characteristic attitude, 
is as hospitable intellectually as the heart of 
God. 

True, always, the narrower, literal spirit 
has come forward. There have been peri- 
ods, and whole ages, when this has ostensi- 
bly prevailed. But the oft and prolonged 
distortion of a type cannot destroy the type. 
It persists. It emerges. It is doing this 
today as never before. Great is the hue 
and cry. Numerous are the heresy trials. 
Like the raven, prophetic of evil, are large 
elements in Christendom. But of all this 
Christianity is more and more purging 
itself. Out, out, forever, more and more 
into the light, it emerges. There is nothing 
on earth, did we but rightly understand it, 
which is so hospitable and expectant toward 
all truth. It marches to music of which the 
greatest of Victorian poets has caught some 
strains—for example, in the words: 

Ring in the valiant man and free, S 
Ring ou the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. ‘ 


HOW PHILLIPS BROOKS HELPED 4 
DISCOURAGED SOUL, 


BY THE ONE BEFRIENDED. 


Allusion has been made in many articles 
called forth by the death of Bishop Brooke 
to his immense correspondence, reaching far 
beyond the circle of his acquaintance anq 
influencing many who had never seen bjs 
face. Nothing can give a clearer impression 
of the conscientiousness which went into q}j 
Bishop Brooks’s work than a perusal of some 
of these letters. To him ‘*man was a greater 
name than president or king,”’ and whether 
he was writing to a poor mother who had 
commended her son to his care as a shield 
from the temptations of city life, or whether 
one of the famous men of the world was to 
be his reader, he always gave his best of 
thought, feeling and expression. 

The truth of the above words was once 
brought home to me by a personal expen. 
ence, which I tell, not for its own sake, but 
that others may share in the inspiraticn 
which it brought me. While in college by 
a friend I was introduced, intellectually and 
spiritually, to Phillips Brooks, and from 
that time onward he has been an uplifting 
force in my life. When I read the Yale 
Lectures on Preaching for the first time | 
made up my mind that if I ever lost heart 
in the work of the ministry I would reread 
that book. The time came when, in the 
difficulties and discouragements of a West- 
ern parish, I did_ partly lose heart, and one 
Sunday evening, after a day of discourage- 
ment, when the feeling, which had come to 
me often, that I had not the spiritual fitness 
for my work came back with new force 
upon me, I picked up a volume of Brooks's 
sermons and reread The Candle of the Lord. 
It seemed to be a voice for me. The light- 
ing from God was just what I lacked, I felt. 
How could I get it? On the impulse of the 
moment, an impulse of which I was more 
than half ashamed afterwards, I took my 
pen and wrote a letter to Mr. Brooks, tell- 
ing him just the state of my case and ask- 
ing him what I could do to win what I 
wanted. I hardly expected he would au- 
swer the letter. I was a perfect stranger to 
him. I had no reputation that could have 
reached him. I was outside the limits of his 
denomination. But in due time the answer 
came, and without word or comment, for 
it is its own commentary, I append it here: 

My Dear Brother: If you were here I should 
delight to talk with you about what you have 
written in your letter. If you ever come any- 
where near me you must give me the chance. 
It is much to even want the fire of the minis- 
ter’s life and to know its value. Whatever 
comes you must never let that desire go. And 
you must be sure that what you desire is no 
strange or unnatura] thing. It is the nat 
ural utterance of the human heart when it 
believes in God. The wonder is, not that 
other men should have it, but that you should 
not. Think so of it and there will seem to be 
almost a certainty that it must break on 

Of course there is only one source 
which the enthusiasm of the gospel ministry 
can come, and that is a deep and ever 
Christian life of our own. Live deeper. 
God do more for you. Be sure that you have 
not begun to reach the limits of what He can 
do. Give Him a larger liberty to help you. 
And then the thought that any man should go 
unhelped by Him will seem dreadful to you 
and you must speak so that men will hear. 

Of course you do not expect from me, of 
from any man, rules or prescriptions. It is 
something for you todo. It is something which 
you must be which will give you the poss 
or, what is the only trath, will let God 
a freely play through you. I pray that 

will help you and I beg ou to hope aut 
be full of cheerful courage. call myself 
Your sincere friend, PHiLires BRrooxs. 
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The Home. 
JOY AND PAIN. 


BY GERTRUDE MORTON. 





joy comes. With outstretched arms we greet the 


stranyer; 
Within our hearts is born a song of praise. 
Pain comes. AS though to ward some awful danger, 
We turn aside, nor meet the pitying gaze. 


yet ruled by Pain, not Joy, is human living. 
‘Tis sorrow binds us close and makes us bear 

gach other's grief. So meet Pain with thanksgiving 
{nd—when thy life it enters—Joy with prayer. 


— > —_-—_- 


WHAT GOD REQUIRES. 


What asks our Father of His children, save 
Justice and merey and humility? 

A reasonable service of good deeds, 

Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 

Reverence and trust and prayer for light to see 
The Master's footsteps in our daily ways? 

No knotted scourge or sacrificial knife, 

But the calm beauty of an ordered life, 

Whose very breathing is unworded praise— 

A life that stands as all true lives have stood, 

Fast rooted in the faith that God in good. 

—Whittier. 
ee 

One good way to teach children the prac- 
tical value of money is by means of school 
savings banks. As yet there are only 390 
established in the United States, but in 
France, the world in this 
movement, they are used by over 23,000 
schools gratifying results. In 
our own country the chief disparagement 
comes from the cigarette and candy venders, 
who complain that these banks injure their 
a testimony which in itself is the 
indorsement in their 
Experience proves that the chil- 
dren do not develop a spirit of parsimony 
by becoming depositors, but, on the con- 
trary, those habits of thrift and self-depend- 
ence which are a check to vice and pau- 
is not difficult for the school 
authorities to secure the co-operation of 
the local banks because their managers 
realize that the youthful depositors are 
likely to become their best customers on 
reaching adult life. An interesting pam- 
phiet on the subject is published in Phila- 
delphia by the American Academy of Polit- 
ieal and Social Science, 


which leads 


with most 


trade 


strongest possible 


favor, 


perism. It 


Inasmuch as the alumnz associations of 
the older schools and seminaries are tom- 
posed largely of middle-aged women who 
have to face practical problems as wives and 


‘Mothers there is a manifest advantage in 


selecting topics for discussion which bear 
upon these relations in life. ‘The New Eng- 
land Wheaton Seminary Club, under the 
able leadership of Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, is 
quite a model in this respect, and at its 
meeting in Boston last week took up the 
subject of Nervous Prostration: Its Causes 
and Cure. While affording room for con- 
siderable play of humor, the members, as a 
rale, discussed the matter seriously and 
with shrewd common sense. Among the 
causes mentioned were servants, worry, 
clothes and, most common of all, attempt- 
ing to do too much. The remedies sug- 
gested were abundant sleep, sunshine, ex- 
ercise, recreation, willingness to be a no- 
body, intelligent understanding of one’s own 
constitution, its needs and limitations, and 
holding in cheek one’s ambition to do all 
that other women undertake. About.a 
hundred ladies were present and the club 
Was favored in numbering among its guests 
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Mary E. Wilkins and Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark, president of the New York Alumne 
Association, who made a witty and brilliant 


address, 
“siampiate-tinissia a: 


THE MASTERPIECES 0° PAINTING. 


THE AURORA, GUIDO RENI, 


BY O. M. EK. ROWE, 


In Rome, near the Quirinale where the 
king of Italy lives, is a medieval stone pal- 
ace built on the ruins of Constantine’s baths. 
This Rospigliosi Palace is surrounded by a 
garden which in May is riotous with the 
colors of azaiea and camellia, and even every 
inch of the gray wall is hung with roses. 
Among the magnolia trees on the left of the 
iron gate is a casino or summer house, 
Climbing the winding stairs on the outside 
the visitur enters the middle one of three 
rooms and looking up to the ceiling beholds 
the fresco of Aurora, the noblest work of 
Guido Reni. 

He was born near Bologna in 1575, inher- 
iting an artistic temperament from his mu- 
sical father, who destined him for a harpsi- 
chord performer. But the boy delighted to 
express form and drew figures on everything 
available. At nine years of age he entered 
an academy of design, and at thirteen was 
proficient in drawing. There was another 
art school at Bologna in charge of Ludovico, 
Annibale and Agostino Carracci, who se- 
lected the best qualities of the great mas- 
ters—‘‘ the grandeur of Angelo, the symme- 
try of Raphael, the grace of Correggio, the 
color of Titian and the form of the antique” 
—and from this patchwork ideal built up 
the so-called eclectic school. When Guido 
frequented this rival academy his master 
was angry so he straightway transferred 
himself to the Carracci and laughed with 
the nonchalance of twenty years. He wasa 
handsome youth and Ludovico often used 
him asa model for an angel. Guido once 
copied a Descent painted by Annibale, who 
when asked to retouch it found it perfect 
and said, ‘‘He already knows more than 
enough.’’ Ludovico also grew jealous and 
when he designated a price for Guido’s pic- 
ture, much lower than Guido had named, 
the young artist opened an atelier of his 
own. Is not jealousy often the root of in- 
justice? 

Guido clung to the eclectic principles and 
was swift to seize suggestions from masters 
of such varying types as Diirer and Caravag- 
gio. His work covers three styles, the first 
marked by dark shadows and powerful fig- 
ures and showing the influence of the natu- 
ralistic style of Caravaggio. A Pieta (1)64)* 


*at Bologna illustrates this, and some critics 


consider it Guido’s most admirable work. 
Great results sometimes grow from a seed 
sown by the wayside. When Guido recalled 
Carracci’s remark that a new style might 
be evolved by reversing Caravaggio’s, his 
young ambition made this his aim and he 
grew in the elements of grace and beauty. 
About 1602 a strong tendency marked his 
art through the study of the antique in 
Rome. The Venus de Medici and the Niobe 
gioup took a deep hold on him, for they 
constantly reappear in his pictures. He 
also caught something from Raphael and 
Correggio. Influences modify but cannot 
re-create, and Guido’s nature was ‘‘ never 
~ +The figures refer to the catalogue of the Soule 


Photograph Co., Boston, to help those wishing to 
make an art albuw. 


touched to the finer issues’? of these mas- 
ters. He used to say, ‘‘ I'd rather be Paul 
Veronese than any other artist—he is more 
nature than art,’’ but, despite this admira- 
tion, he himself was not ‘* more nature than 
art.”’ Most of his faces lack individual life 
and personal interest (St. Michael, 1151) and 
are coldly abstract. His want of grandeur 
in conception is shown in the Eece Homo 
(1167)—could this sentimental weakling have 
died for his enemies with forgiveness on his 
lips? Guido aimed at perfection of form in 
the nude, but did not hesitate to take a 
vulgar color-grinder as the model of a Mag- 
dalen and, naturally, she expresses sensu- 
ousness rather than penitence. The flaw of 
the commonplace is fatal in religious sub- 
jects which must have spiritual elevation, 
but this is not absolute in the mythologic. 
Guido’s art found best expression in the 
Rospligliosi fresco (1150), which he executed 
during the reign of Paul V., the Pope, who 
showered him with favors. Mirrors are 
placed on the casino tables to reflect the 
splendor above and to ease the aching necks. 
What Seven beautiful Hours, 
not mortals but goddesses, in diaphanous 
drapery with hands interlinked, who dance 
about Phoebus, the god of day, as he sits 
in his car and drives a trio of piebald horses. 
Above their heads hovers the morning star, 
a torch-bearing cherub, and before them 
Aurora herself sails on golden clouds scat- 
tering 10ses on the awakening earth seen 
below, the dewy freshness and 
girdled by the sea. ‘‘ Nothing is more ad- 
mirable than the motion thus given to the 
whole—the smooth and rapid steps of the 
circling hours as they tread on the fleecy 
clouds, the fiery steeds, the whirling wheel 
of the car and the torch of young Lucifer 
blown back by the velocity of his advance, 
and the form of Atrora borne through the 
ambient air till you almost fear she should 
tloat from your sight.” 
Mendelssohn felt the 
bodied poetry and wrote home: ‘‘ Guido’s 
Aurora is the, very type of haste and im- 
petus, for surely no man ever imagined such 
hurry and tumult, such sounding and clash- 
Artists maintain that itis lighted from 
to 


do we see? 


cool in 


music of this em- 


ing. 
two sides; they have my permission 
light theirs from three sides, if it will im- 
prove them, but the difference is elsewhere.”’ 
When Emerson surveyed this picture he 
said, “It is but a morning thought as the 
horses in it are only a morning cloud.’’ Was 
it the philosopher or the poet who spoke? 
An American wrote in her diary: ‘ The 
Aurora made me feel as if I had been trans- 
ported to an antique pagan festival, B. C., 
when men walked the earth as gods.” 

The Aurora, with its classic forms and 
warm, agreeable color, belongs to Guido’s 
second period as it was passing into the 
latest phase when his tones grew silvery 
and gray and his women became insipid 
and ‘ pretty.’’ His treatment of the smali, 
limp hands indicates a decadence from the 
heroic, noble, mother-women, to whom the 
old masters gave large hands, energized and 
shapely. Probably his best rendering of 
the female figure is the Fortune at tlie 
Capitol and the complement of this is the 
Samson drinking out of the jawbone of an 
ass,-in Bologna. 

It is related that when the Pope delayed 
payment on a commission Guido went to 
Bologna, but Paul coaxed him back with 
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gifts of a fine house, servants and equipage, 
knowing that he loved sumptuous living. 
His attempt to paint at Naples was frus- 
trated by a cabal of artists who sent ruffians 
to beat his valet, supplemented with a mes- 
sage to leave town or die. 

He soon settled permanently in his native 
city and founded a school, which numbered 
200 students and which, in his greed for 
gold to satisfy his passion for gambling, 
became a factory for paintings. This has 
flooded European galleries with common- 
place saints, sensuous Magdalens and in- 
sipid Madennas, much admired by school- 
girls and old men. Despite Guido’s dis- 
sipated habits he was honorable in his 
dealings and careful in his dress. But he 
prostituted his art by selling his time to 
picture dealers, sometimes finishing a paint- 
ing in three hours. He boasted that he 
knew 200 ways of making the eyes turn 
heavenward, 

Late in life he tried to stop gambling and 
refrained for two years, but a relapse was 
followed by a fatal fever. He died in debt, 
but the Bolognese gave him a splendid 
funeral and a tomb in the Chureh of St. 
Donrenic. In art Guido was the victim of 
his age. His love of beauty, a century ear- 
lier, would have blossomed into worthy 
achievement, but he had not the nobility 
to withstand the downward current into 
which he was born. Ruskin ean find in 
him a confirmation of his dictum that a 
man’s art is inseparable from his character 
and conduct and that all great art has its 
roots in goodness. 


-__O OS 


MOTHER-BROODING. 


LY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


‘Just now I am most concerned about 
Louise, because she is so unhappy,” said a 
mother, referring to a daughter who was 
passing through a phase of experience not 
uncommon in girlish life. ‘‘Of course I 
love Edith and Marjorie just as dearly, but 
Louise is not able to adjust herself to her 
circumstances and I know that she is fretted 
and tried by some peculiarities of our home 
life as the other girls are not. It is easy to 
say that Louise ought to be contented. 
Very likely that is true, but the dear child 
is the more to be pitied that she cannot ar- 
rive at that tranquil state which others see 
to be her duty. So,’ the wise mother went 
on, ‘Tam just now doing my best for Lou- 
ise. I want her to be happy. Happy girls 
do the best work.”’ 

Far more frequently than girls imagine 
their mothers are looking out for them in 
just this way. When a girl comes home 
from college and is tempted to feel that her 
years of conscientious study and work have 
been thrown away, particularly if there is 
no immediate or direct opening in which 
her training can be made available, she 
sometimes fancies that nobody understands 
the position, that nobody sympathizes. 

It is not true. Her mother has been her- 
self a girl and whether or not she went to 
college ip her day she went to something 
that stood for what is college now, and 
when she came home she felt as her daugh- 
ter feels. ‘There is very little in the younger 


woman’s life that the older woman does not 
comprehend and, though she may not al- 
ways manifest her deep sympathy in the 
very best way, the sympathy is there. 


‘his youth. 


The mother-brooding does the girl good, 
much more good than scolding or sermon- 
izing would do. By and by the young na- 
ture will emerge from the period of struggle 
and unrest. It will find its appropriate vo- 
cation and discover its mission. Life will 
teach it patience. It will learn that condi- 
tions are changeful and circumstances tem- 
porary, but that in every place there is the 
chance for honest work, for true friendship, 
for the really divine fellowship of service. 

Fathers and mothers, looking backward, 
do you not recall how wistful, how eager, 
how impatient of restraint you were in the 
days of youth? Those were not reposeful 
days. They were energetic, rapid, tumultu- 
ous and often unhappy days. You have left 
them behind you and gone into a higher 
class. Reach down a helping hand to those 
who have yet to be promoted into the Order 
of Serenity. Brood, dove-like, dear mother, 
over your unsatisfied girl. She needs your 
patient tenderness and will repay it. 


TRICKS OF HABIT. 
BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 


Mr. Buckland, the naturalist, was so fond 
of the cold that even in winter he wore the 
smallest possible amount of clothing. Boots 
were his special aversion and he never lost 
an opportunity of kicking them off his feet. 
On one occasion, traveling alone in a rail- 
way carriage, he fe.l asieep with his feet 
resting on the window sill. Unconsciously 
he kicked off his boots and they fell outside 
the car on the line. When he reached his 
destination the boots, of course, could not 
be found and he had to go without them to 
the hotel. They were discovered the next 
day by a workman and returned to the 
general office, whence the superintendent, 
knowing Mr. Buckland’s eccentricities, re- 
turned them to their owner. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, when a youth, had 
a master who always arranged his models 
in one position—one hand hid in the un- 
buttoned waistcoat, the other holding the 
hat. A certain gentleman, desiring to be 
distinguished from others, was painted with 
a hat on his head, yet so inveterate had the 
practice of painting in one position become 
that, when the likeness was sent home, the 
wife of the patient discovered that her 
husband had not only one hat on his head 
but another under his arm! 

One day while Hawthorne was engaged 
with the Scarlet Letter he took from his 
wife’s workbasket a piece of sewing and 
clipped it into minute fragments without 


being aware of what he had done. This , 


habit of unconscious destruction dated from 
His daughter has in her posses- 
sion a rocking-chair used by Hawthorne 
from which he had whittled away the arms 
while occupied in study or in musings at 
college. He is said to have consumed an 
entire table in that manner during the same 
period. 

Before sitting down to compose Haydn 
used to dress himself as if for a walk and 
put on his finger the jeweled ring which 
Frederick, King of Prussia, had presented 
to him. If he chanced to forget the ring he 
could not write with ease. 

One of Beethoven’s habits was to stand 
by the hour pouring buckets of cold water 
upon his hands while in the frenzy of com- 
position. ‘This may have had something to 


i 
do with his frequent change of lodgin 
often he would es cuibad ek .. ue 
dwelling places at once, since his humor 
would have it that now he could not com. 
pose unless he were on the north side of the 
city and now unless he were on the south 
side. 

At the breakfast plate of Freeman the his. 
torian always stood a rack of toast burnt to 
crisps. He refused to eat bread unlegs jt 
was served in that style. 

Schiller kept always in a drawer of his 
library table a pile of decaying apples. The 
drawer was closed in his absence, but with. 
out the penetrating odor, which so offended 
the healthier senses of his friend, Goethe. 
Schiller fancied that he could not write, 

One of the most touching of laments js 
contained in Shakespeare's Richard the See- 
ond, where the weak but lovable king asks 
if he must *‘ ravel out his weaved-up follies,” 
Are not many of the best years of our 
lives spent in unlearning inelegancies of 
speech and bearing, false prejudices and 
tricks of habit, which, through youthful 
carelessness, have become a second nature 
and which, too late we discover, make us 
objects of annoyance and aversion to our 
acquaintances? 


ee 


THAT OLUB OF EIGHT.* 
CHAPTER Ill, TOMMY CONFESSES, 


BY SARAH PARR. 


‘“Tommy,’’ cried Millicent, suddenly, 
struck by another thought, ‘why do you 
all go to Carncross’s?”’ 

.**Fer the fun an’ music—special the mu- 
sic,’’ answered Tommy, slowly, absorbed in 
a survey of the pretty parlor. ‘ But my,” 
in a gush of enthusiasm, ‘it must be jolly 


‘to be rich like you, Miss Millicent.”’ 


Millicent’s eyes had dropped to the floor. 
‘*For the fun and music,’’ she was saying 
to herself, ‘‘and I give musicals for the 
pleasure of my friends while these boys 
brave the worst temptations at public re- 
sorts. Why not give something similar for 
the good and pleasure of my boys? Many 
persons could not. do it, but I can and— 
Twill. °’Tis only my old idea ina new and 
more practical ’’— 

‘‘T say, Miss Millicent,”’ persisted Tommy, 
‘it must be awful jolly to be rich like you.” 

‘IT am not what would be called rich,” 
smiled Millicent, roused to atiention, “but 
Tommy, Tommy,” her full heart overflow- 
ing as the terrible and noble possibilities 
of this young life suddenly pictured them- 
selves before her, “all that I have I would 
give and all the rest of my life work for 
every dvullar if ’’— 

‘*If what?” half whispered Tommy, awed 
by the emotion with which she paused. 

‘“I€ the giving and working would lead 
my eight boys to live useful and noble lives, 
to step bravely upward till they do some 
thing in the world, to begin now to fight 
against all difficulties and so make of them- 
selves good, noble men that other boys 
with drunken parents may take courage 
to follow.” 

She had not intended to say so much 
but her impassioned earnestness had fasti- 
nated instead of repelling. Pausing, sh¢ 
leaned from her chair and laid her soft, 
white hand on Tommy's grimy, chilblained 
knuckles and cried, eagerly, *‘I want my 
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boys to win a new title. I want to hear 
them called That Noble Club of Eight. For 
this I would give all my money and all my 
strength.” 

Tommy, held by her gaze, suddenly felt a 
strange kindling within him. 

It was as though a little spark from those 
tender, shining eyes had fallen into his deep- 
est heart and set something hidden there 
hotly atlame. 

Millicent saw it and rose. 
might turn the delicate scale. 

“Now. she said, lightly, ‘‘ tell me whether 
you like Dutch cake, Tommy. O,”’ laugh- 
ing, as his eyes changed to a hungry bright- 
ness,“ [ see that you do, and will give you 
enough to share with the club.” 

‘Why, Miss Millicent tg 

Millicent, stopped at the 
amazed cry, turned inquiringly. 

“You ‘the club,’ and 
would hear one of us say it!” 

“Q, it’s different now. I have decided 
that this club intends to be something worth 
hearing about. In fact, I expect to be 
proud of it one of these days. And, by the 
way, ‘lommy, I should like to give you alla 
concert next week—next Thursday evening. 
Will you come here instead of going to 


Another word 


door by the 


said you never 


Carncross’s?*’ 
*( Miss Millicent!” 
It was all that Tommy could gasp, but 


Millicent was satisfied. 
“Very well,’ she nodded, gayly; *‘ expect 


invitations by mail. And now for that 
cake,” 
“T ‘cla’ ter man!”’ groaned Cassandra, 


“ef he ain’ done gwine an’ fizzled her out 
ob my clvice Duteh cake, full ob aigs an’ 
resins an’ de bes’ ob butter, an’ nary a slice 
cut! Ode lill’seal’on! Miss Milly,” puff- 
ing through the dining-room and gaining 
the pantry just as Millicent slipped the 
cake, pan and all, into a stout paper bag, 
“I's ben a-witnessin’ in de cella’. I heerd 
dat Tommy.” 

“How glad I am!”’ exclaimed Millicent, 
eagerly, as she went on tying up the top of 
* Now you know that all Tommy 
needs is a fair chance in the world.” 


the bag. 


“I knows I war down in de cella’ a- 
Witnessin’ a-pu’ pose ter ’’— 

The confession was cut short by a clan- 
gorous peal of the doorbell. 

“It must be the Brintons!’’ cried Milli- 
cent, flashing a glance at the clock, ‘‘ and ] 
promised to go out with them this very 
minute and am not even dressed !*’ 

An exultant gleam shot from Cassandra's 


eyes. 


: 


*Nebber you min’, houey. Jes’ you leabe 
all dis yar ter me,” she said, mild]}, “ an’ 
run right up de back stai’s. Dere, dere; go 
on, 

She seized the bag. 

At the stairs Millicent looked back, call- 
- hurriedly, “ Explain to Tommy, Cassan- 
dra.” 

“Yes, honey, Pll ’splain. Nebber you 
fea’!’’ as Millicent got beyond earshot, 
“Til ‘splain fas’ "nough, de Jill *seal’on!” 

She put the cake out of sight in the hall, 
hurried Tommy to the same obscure corner 
and went to the door, 

She was soon back. ‘Now den, you 
Tommy Logan,” she began, in a severe and 
sibilant whisper, ‘dis yar bag on dis yar 
table am de cake. But de bery fus’ ob all 
you's ter tell me de truff. Whateber did 


you put dat dynymite wif de clober tops 
fer? Say?’ 

‘*T dunno what you mean,”’ said Tommy, 
divided between resentful amazement and a 
longing to be off with his cake. 

‘*Den I'll tell you. De stuff you put long 
ob dem clober tops, right un’er de stringzes, 
nigh blowed me an’ Miss Milly ter bits, jes’ 
as you said it would. Miss Milly, she ’clar’d 
it war a lump ob coal on de grate dat 
*sploded; but Miss Milly’sa angel ob twenty 
an’ I’se no angel ’t all an’ carn’ be fooled no- 


: 


how. So you ’fess.”’ 

Tommy struggled manfully, but vainly, 
with a laugh, and then in a panic, as the 
odors of the cake rose deliciously to his 
nostrils, cried with quick and convincing 
earnestness, ‘‘ True as I live 1 didn’t put 
nothin’ with the clovers, an’ I only meant 
Miss Millicent’d blow you up if you smashed 
‘em. That's the solemn truth.” 

Cassandra believed him in spite of her- 
self, but she wished to retract with proper 
dignity, and after shaking her head sighed, 
mournfully, ‘‘ Now, Tommy, chil’, don’ you 
be temp’d out ob de truff. You put suffin’ 
wif ’em, didn’ you, now?” 

A wonderful light suddenly glowed in 
Tommy's big brown eyes. ‘‘ Well—yes 
[I did,” he nodded. 

‘Dar, I jes’ knowed it!”’ cried Cassandra, 
surprised into great wrath. ‘‘ Now you tell 
me what it war dis minute, you bad boy, 
you.” 

‘* Love,’ breathed Tommy, softly. 

For a second the big brown eyes and the 
shrewd black met in a fixed gaze. 
Then Cassandra blinked her own, hurriedly 
put the bag in his hand and gave him a 
She 


ones 


gentle push toward the door. stood 
motionless till it shut, then muttered, hus- 
kily, *‘ Bress me! I's dat beat! Lu, he said, 
lub!) Well, dar’s suflin’ in dat 
*nough. T’ank goodness [ ain’ 


no ways sot in my haid like my young 


boy, shur 


I vibs in. 


mis’ess.”’ 
(To be continued. 


<— 


A HISTORIC TABLE. 

The table to be placed in the Woman’s 
Building at the Chicago fair, for the use of 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, will be a gift from the 
women of Harrisburg, Pa., and its vicinity. 
Only historie timber will be used in its con- 
struction. One panel is made of olive wood 
brought from the Mount of Olives, and 
other parts are taken from the mulberry 
tree to which the Indians bound the founder 
of Harrisburg to burn him to death, from 
the timber which supports the old Liberty 
Bell in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
from the old mahogany doors of the State 
House in the same city, from the house oc- 
cupied by Washington at Valley Forge and 
from the window-sill of the old house on 
Arch St., Philadelphia, where the first 
American flag was made. 

Rae OE eas 


A BIRD CONVENTION, 

The birds have a grand carnival at the 
South in February, when bluebirds, robins, 
song sparrows and other species make ready 
for their long journey North. The city of 
Columbia, 8. C., on this occasion presents a 
sight which no other city on the continent, 
or perhaps in the world, affords. Its mag- 
nificent sbade trees are filled with thou- 
sands upon thousands of red-breasted robins, 
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jays, bluebirds and the peerless mocking 
birds, assembled in a grand convention prior 
to their flight to the Middle and New Eng- 
land States. It seems as if that beautiful 
city was designed by its founders as much 
for a home for the feathered tribes as for 
man, as there are more trees in its streets 
than houses. The robin makes its appear- 
ance from further South about the beginning 
of January and remains till about the mid- 
dle of February, when it takes its flight to the 
North, Itisinteresting to watch these birds 
on the ground in search of food. They move 
as an army in their Southern home, appar- 
ently under the command of a leader who, 
on the slightest alarm, utters a shrill, quick 
note, and instantly the whole flock takes to 


flight. In passing through a field they de- 
stroy immense numbers of worms and 
grubs. 


——_ 


THE OLD-FASHIONED DOLL, 


In that capital book by Kate Douglass Wig- 
gin called Children’s Rights she has a chapter 
on playthings in which she violently assaults 
the modern mechanical toys. Of the doll she 


says: 


Every thoughtful person knows that the 
simple, natural playthings of the old-fash- 
ioned child, which are nothing more than 
pegs on which he hangs his glowing fancies, 
are healthier than our complicated modern 
mechanisms, in which the child has only to 
‘press the button’? and the toy “does the 
rest.”’ 

The electric-talking doll, for example 
imagine a generation of children brought up 
on that! And the toy-makers are not even 
content with this grand personage, four feet 
high, who says, ‘‘ Papa! Mamma!”’ She is 
passée already; they have begun to improve 
on her. An electrician described to me the 
other day a superb new altruistic doll, fitted 
to the needs of the present decade. You 
are to press 9 judiciously located button and 
ask her the test question, which is if she 
will have some candy, whereupon, with an 
angelic detached-movement-smile (located in 
the left: cheek), she is to answer, ‘‘ Give 
brother big piece; give me little piece!”’ 
If the thing gets out of order (and I de- 
voutly hope it will) it will doubtless return 
to a state of nature and horrify the bya 
standers by remarking, ‘‘ Give me big piece! 
Give brother little piece!’ 

Think of having a gilded dummy like 
that given you to amuse yourself with! 
Think of having to play—to play, forsooth 
—with a model of propriety, a high-minded 
monstrosity, like that! Doesn’t it make 
you long for your dear old darkey doll with 
the raveled mouth and the stuffing leaking 
out of her legs, or your beloved Arabella 
Clarinda with the broken nose, beautiful 
even in dissolution—creatures ‘not too 
bright or good for human nature’s daily 
food’’? Banged, battered, hairless, sharers 
of our mad joys and reckless sorrows, how 
we loved them in their simple ugliness’ 
With what halos of romance we surrounded 
them! With what devotion we nursed the 
one with the broken head in those early days 
when new heads were not to be bought at 
the nearest shop. And even if they could 
have been purchased for us would we, the 
primitive children of those dear, dark ages, 
have ever thought of wrenching off the 
cracked blond head of Ethelinda and buy- 
ing a new, strange, nameless, brunette head, 
gluing it calmly on Ethelinda’s body, as a 
small acquaintance of mine did last week, 
apparently without a single pang? Never! 
A doll had a personality in those times, and 
has yet to a few simple, backwoods souls, 
even in this day and generation. Think of 
Charles Kingsley’s song, 


I once had a sweet little doll, dears. 


Can we imagine that as written about one 
of these modern monstrosities with eye- 
glasses and corsets and vinaigrettes? 
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KIT-SU-NE-KEN, AN ORIENTAL GAME FOR OOOIDENTAL CHILDREN. 


BY MR. MARTIN. 











This is not the name of a newly arrived 
African ambassador nor of a newly discov- 
ered voleano in the South Sea Islands. It 
is a game for the children. Happening not 
long ago into a little company gathered of 
an evening in acountry home I saw it played 
—in fact I joined in playing it. The game 
was so novel and so enjoyable that 1 would 
like to introduce it to the children, little 
and large, of this Home. 

The game was proposed by a young gen- 
tleman from Japan, a student in this coun- 
try. First, as to its name. Mit-su-né, in 
Japanese, is a fox. This animal is very com- 
mon there and his world-wide reputation for 
cunning and for success in accomplishing 
his purpose—without particular scruple as 
to honesty of methods—has made him, as 
in other nations, a favorite theme of fable 
and legend. Besides, in the ancient myths 
of the empire, he was regarded as a special 
guardian of the temples, in front of which, 
to this day, foxes of stone or wood are sta- 
tioned as though sentinels to keep the en- 
trance. He was also the traditional messen- 
ger of the god of the harvest and as such is 
honored by many shrines or little temples 
built in the rice fields. A few trees sur- 
round them and the image of a kit-su-né on 
each side of the narrow path leading from 
the road directs the traveler to the shrine. 
It is the cherished belief of the common peo- 
ple—something as many in America believe 
in “the moon over the right shoulder”’’ or 
as sailors respect ‘‘ Mother Carey’s chick- 
ens’’—that the fox has the power to bring 
evil upon man, especially to turn the trav- 
eler out of his right road. This explains 
his pre-eminence in the game. 

Ken is a contest, so that the title means 
the fowx-contest, or, as we should say, the 
game of the fox—not of the ‘‘ fox and geese,” 
although some of us felt like geese when 
suddenly ‘‘caught’’ by our opponent. The 
factors in the game are a fox, a man anda 
gun. These are represented by signs made 
with the hands. The sign of the fox is hold- 
ing up both hands from the forehead— 
representing the fox’s ears. The sign of 
the man is slapping the knees with the 
hands, just as we used todo in “ bean por- 
ridge hot.’’ The sign of the gun is stretch- 
ing out the left arm as though taking aim, 
with the right hand in position to “ fire’ — 
the natural sign for shooting. 

The point of the game is this: the fox 
is superior to the man because of his magi- 
cal power over him; the man is superior to 
the gun because he can shoot it; the gun is 
superior to the fox because it can kill him. 
The company is divided inio two parts, as 
we used to ‘‘choose up sides” in the old- 
fashioned spelling school. When they are 
seated opposite to each other the captain 
of each side whispers to the person next 


GUN, 


him which of the three signs is to be made 
by them and this is repeated to the next till 
all understand it, care being taken of course 
that the opposite side does not understand 
it too! The signal for the sides to play js 
given by singing a curious little ditty which 
runs like this—remember that in all these 
Japanese words i has the sound of long e, 
e the sound of long a, and a the open sound 
as in papa: 

Chon ki-na, chon ki-na, 

Chon, chon, ki-na, ki-na, 

Cho cho ga, na no ha ni, 

O cho cho ga—hoi ! 

At the word hoi the members of each side 
simultaneously make the sign agreed upon. 
The side that makes the superior sign—as 
the fox over the man or the gun over the 
fox—wins, and the captain chooses one from 
the other side. And so the game goes on 
until one captain or the other has gained 
all the participants over to his side. It is 
not claimed that the lines quoted have any 
profound poetical meaning—the principal 
thought being, ‘‘ Butterfly, come; butterfly 
come’’-—but they rank in dignity and ele- 
gance with the historic verse which many 
American readers will recall with pride and 
pleasure: 

Eny, meny, mony, wy, 
Husky, leny, bony, stri, 
Huldy, guldy—voo ! 

The game as played above is largely a 
matter of chance, except as either captain 
can conjecture what sign his rival will be 
likely to give. Thereis another way of play- 
ing it which involves quickness of thought 
and generally insures a good deal of laugh- 
ing too. The company is seated in a circle. 
(In Japan, of course, they would be seated 
according to the national custom on their 
beautiful mats—not cross-legged as the 
Turks, but upon their knees and _ heels.) 
The one who is ‘it’? standing in the center 
suddenly turns to some one and makes a 
sign, to which the other must instantly re- 
spond. He ought to give the superior sign, 
out unless he thinks very quickly he will be 
likely to answer a fox with a man, ora gun 
with a fox—then he is ‘‘it’’ and the game 
goes on. 

I am told by those who have resided in 
Japan that another game of similar sort 
is very common there. The things repre- 
sented are a stone, a pair of scissors, a sheet 
of paper. This is the order of superiority: 
the stone can break the scissors, the scissors 
can cut the paper, the paper can cover the 
stone. The signs are: the clenched fist for 
the stone, the fore and middle fingers parted 
for the scissors, the open palm for the paper. 
This is called ishi-ken, ishi being a stone. 

A curious use is very frequently made of 
this ken for the quick settlement of small 
matters, just as in this country people draw 
lots or ‘toss up aceht.”’ If two jin-rik-sha 
men are competing for the chance to geta 





traveler for their ‘ pull-man car” they at 
once decide it by ishi-ken. The signal js 
given, one, two, three (ichi, ni, sin), both 
make the siga—and one gets the passenger, 
If it isa question which student (in Doshi. 
sha College) will go for the pitcher of water, 
the fist, the stone and the palm quickly set. 
tle it. Sometimes in the place of one, two, 
three, they say dan, ken—hoi! 

To make the kit-su-ne-ken complete a mu- 
sical friend has kindly written out the music 
so that it can be readily sung with piano 
accompaniment. 


Rather Slow. 
Fbeaggsr 
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i Chon kina,Chon kina,Chon,Chon, kina,kina, 
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chocho ga, na no hani,Ochocho ga, Hj! 








lam very glad to add that in the land of 
the Mikado the grown-up people take fre- 
quent and merry part with the children in 
such games as these. They are not ashamed 
of it—and it does them good! 








A pure cream of tartar powder. 


Used in the U, S. Army and by 
teachers of cookery. 

Cleveland’s is the standard, it 
never varies, it does the most work, 
the best work and is perfectly whole- 
some. 


But your own experience is better 
than anybody’s *‘ say so,” and your 
own experience will show you that 
Cleveland’s baking powder is the 
strongest and the best. Try it. 


A TONIC 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 








A preparation of the 
phosphates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 

There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 
’VE IV. or V. letters about I—read 
and laugh! 

New Haven, Cr. 

I was sorry for you when 
you bent “ under the pres- 
sure of that miserable, mer- 
ciless Mi,” but I feel a six- 
fold pity for the poor family 
gathered about this black 
stovepipe! 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. H. 






them 





My little grandson, nearly six years old, 
wants to know what Mr. Martin and his fam- 
ily are “‘ hugging that stovepipe so for ’’—he 
guesses it is as cold in the Corner as it has 
been up here! VERMONT PAsToR. 


WINTER Park, FLA. 
Dear Mr. Martin: From my “ corner,’’ away 
dewn South, I have had much amusement 
over your “fix”? and the comments upon it. 
And now your position is not much improved. 
That long, black stovepipe which you and the 
children are hugging so closely suggests a 
catastrophe of some kind! Can’t the artist 

get you up in a more picturesque style? 
A new friend, mM. A. w. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 
Mr. Ma:tin: Dear Sir: In that pleasant fam- 
ily group at the head of our Corner the “‘ ayes”’ 
most surely have it. But we are all wonder- 
ing which is Sarah Noah! Please ask her to 

turn her face toward her friends. 
Yours, a faithful reader of the Corner, 
WwW. L. 8. 


Could there be a more ‘ picturesque’’ 
picture than that—age, beauty and joyous 
childhood so happily combined? If the 
little girl you inquire for could turn around 
you would surely know her—the middle 
one of the trio. 

Banoor, ME. 

Dear Mr. Martin: While you were under 
that aftictive Mi we could not find it in our 
hearts to appeal to you, but now that your 
suffering is relieved and you are looking so 
young and handsome we venture to ask your 
opinion on a matter about which a few of us 
reading Tennyson differ. To what author is 
reference made in the opening stanza of In 
Memoriam ? 

Lhold it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 
F. 

Thanks for the personal reference—it is 
to be recognized at last! The 
question is a much harder one than at first 
The apparent reference is to 
Longfellow, whose poem, The Ladder of St 
Augustine, begins: 


pleasant 


it seemed. 


Saint Augustine, well hast thou said 
rhat of our vices we can frame 

A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame! 


But this seems to be settled adversely by 
the fact that Tennyson’s poem was pub- 
lished several years before Longfellow’s. I 
have been through the eighty volumes of 
Notes and Queries (London) and find the 
allusion variously assigned to David, St. 
Augustine, Dante, Herbert, Coleridge, Shel- 
ley and Longfellow. Rev. Dr. Getty, a 
Yorkshire vicar, asserts that he had it from 
Lord Tennyson himself that the allusion was 
to Goethe, “although he could not identify 
the passage” [7th Series, IV., 275]. Of 
course the ‘‘ one clear harp in divers tones”’ 
would apply fitly to the great German poet. 

But I do not believe those three little 
children — or even grandma—care much 
about Getty or Goethe, so, leaving other 
literary queries, let us take a run around 
the world. If we take the Vancouver route 
We shall understand the following: 
ie daye'” cee copes te Majonee ot 
British Columbia, extending for hundred 

: g for a hundr 


do es at least, no words can describe, and I 
not see how any one can gaze at them with- 
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out being a better man. The works of nature 
are on such a stupendous scale and man’s so 
dwarfed in comparison as to leave only awe 
and reverence for the Creator; one realizes 
how vain it is to attempt to gauge the power 


or purposes of the Almighty. . . . Thecaptain 
expects to leave for Japan waters in February. 
W. H. W. 


Let’s sail with him, catch some fur seals 
and visit our Japanese members. Here isa 
letter from a missionary family: 


OKAYAMA, JAPAN, Dec. 26, 1892. 

Dear Mr. Martin: The girls were delighted 
yesterday with their stamp and postmark al- 
bums [Corner, Dec. 8]. Dr. G. spent Christ- 
mas with us and we greatly enjoyed his visit. 
oo voce—The “ Old Boy” in the Corner of 
Jec. 1.] On the 23d all of us Americans in 
town were invited to dine at Mr. Ishii’s Or- 
phan Asylum. There were over two hundred 
people at dinner, sitting on the floor in that 
old Buddhist temple. The 190 orphans formed 
in procession in the yard and marched into 
the temple, headed by four diminutive bu- 
glers. ach one was served with a plate con- 
taining fish and egg, bean jam, cold lotus root, 
radishes, three oranges and as many bowls of 
rice and of tea as he wanted. In five minutes 
after the blessing was asked many children 
were leaving the hall as full and as happy as 
your children were after their hour’s dinner. 
After a romp in the yard and a storming of 
the hosts of children with oranges, which they 
quickly hid away in their sleeves or bosoms— 
one of the boys took off his stockings and 
filled them—the children again assembled in 
the large hall of the temple, sang their Christ- 
mas songs, made speeches and read poems. 
Some of the little orators recounted with tears 
running down their cheeks their sins and suf- 
ferings before they came to the asylum and 
their happiness now. Some of the speeches 
were quite funny, as also were the attempts 
by some of the foreigners to pick up their rice 
and radish with chopsticks. Certainly if any 
children in the Orient merited a happy Christ- 
mas it was those orphans in the Okayama 
Asylum. J. H. P. 


Since I began this Corner three different 
people from Japan have called who speak 
warmly of the blessed work of that asylum, 
which depends entirely upon voluntary con- 
tributions. Ten dollars a day maintains its 
whole work, and “twenty dollars amply 
supports one child for a year and is almost 
sure to turn a beggar into a Christian.” 
Why could not the Corner support one orphan 
there? What do you say? 

ToKyo, JAPAN. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you very much for 
the stamps. . . . I want to tell you something 
about our cat and dog that we have laughed 
about a good deal. One moonlight night my 
father was going to the post box and he saw 
the cat and dog walking together up and down 
the street; when he came back they were sit- 
ting on the door-step. You said, Nov. 10, that 
Irish potatoes came from Ireland. The ency- 
clopedia says that Raleigh brought the potato 
and tobacco to Europe. 

Yours truly, Rocer 8. G. 

The whole world is against me on that 
potato business! Our Kitty Clover some- 
times walks with us to the prayer meeting, 
then returning home and waiting for us on 
the porch. 

Now comes a Japanese newspaper from a 
Kyoto missionary with an account of a fa- 
mous temple in that city which is coming to 
the World’s Fair—of course I mean a repro- 
duction of it. It is the Kin-kaku-ji, or gold- 
painted-temple, five hundred years old, and 
said to be very beautiful. Iwill show youa 
picture of it if you call. Let us look out for 
it at Chicago! (By the way, how many of 
you are going to meet me there this sum- 
mer at the ‘‘ Hotel Endeavor”’ ?) : 

As this seems to be “Japan week”’ you 
will find the illustrated story of a Japanese 
game on page 300; please read it, play it 
and tell me how you like it. I was intend- 
ing to-return by way of the Hawaiian Islands 
but the ‘despotic foreman”’ says, NO! — 

Mr. MARTIN. 





Chocolat Menier 
fs the beverage of 
beverages for ev- 
ery one who wish- 
es to keep the 
brain fresh and 
vigorous. Pure 
chocolate unites in 
a perfect form all 
the qualities for 
a healthy and 
strengthening liq- 
uid food, and con- 
trary to the popu- 
lar supposition, 
(founded on the 
use of’ impure mat- 
ter sold as choco- 
late,) itis the Rem- 
edy ond exeellence 
for Dyspepsia.— 
Acup of the CHo- 
COLAT MENIER 
immediately after 
eating will produce 
digestion in three 
hours. It is re- 
commended to ev- 

ee ee — ery brain worker in 
m= — place of using that 
which only stimulates without strengthening. 
COCOA and CHOCOLATE can no more be com- 
pared with each other than 
Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 

CHOCOLAT MENIER offers what the most particular 
epicures seek and all medical men desire: a whole- 
some, agreeable food of a decided renovating power. 

A sample of this incomparable chocolate—CHOCO- 
LAT MENIER—Wwill 
be sent to any ad- 
dress if you name 
this publication. 
Grocers also are 
invited to forward 
lists of their cus- 
tomers to be sup- 
plied with samples. 
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Annual Sales Exceed a3 MILLION LOS. 
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MENIER, Union Sq., New York 





Mince 
Meat 


I} Contains No Alcoholic Liquors 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highes 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Eact: 
ackage makes two large pies. Avoid 
mitations—always insist on having ths 
NONE SUCH brand. 


SS your ppeoes does not keep it, send aoc. (or stamps 
‘or full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
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The Sunday School. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 5. Neh. 13: 15-22. 


© 
KEEPING THE SABBATH. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 





Eighteen years or more have passed since 
the last lesson. Ezra has probably died and 
Zadoc perhaps has taken his place (chap. 13: 
13]. After the reading of the law and the 
restoration of the festivals following the com- 
pletion of the city wall the leaders of the 
nation prepared and publicly signed a cov- 
enant with God [chap. 9: 38] ‘to observe and 
do all the commandments of the Lord our 
Lord.’’ They specified several of these com- 
mandments: not to intermarry with foreign- 
ers, not to buy and sell on the Sabbath or 
ether holy days, to make the seventh yeara 
Sabbatic year—in which they would let the 
land lie fallow and cancel the debts of their 
fellow-countrymen. They also made for them- 
selves laws concerning contributions for the 
support of the temple and its services. These 
laws and the signers are given in chap. 10. 

For twelve years under this covenant and 
these laws Nehemiah governed in Jerusalem. 
Then he went back to Persia [v. 6] and while 
he was away the laws were neglected and the 
covenant broken. The Jews again intermar- 
ried with fureigners [vs. 23,24]. Some of these 
foreigners obtained much influence in Jeru- 
salem [vs. 4, 5, 28]. Offerings for the temple 
ceased and those charged with keeping up its 
services forsook their duty [v.10]. The Sab- 
bath ceased to be observed [v. 15]. Nehemiah 
came back after several years to find that the 
reforms he had established had again been put 
aside. The walls of Jerusalem remained, but 
the things by which the Jews were distin- 
guisbed from other nations were fast passing 
away. They were less careful to keep them- 
selves apart from the heathen than their an- 
cestors had been in Babylon. é 

The one reform to which our attention is 
now directed is the re-establishment of the 
Sabbath. Nehemiah’s problem is ours, but 
the methods by which he solved it are not 
ours. His authority was absolute. He ruled 
in the name of the king of Persia, who held 
Jerusalem as a colony. He banished foreign- 
ers by force, imposed and collected the tax 
for the temple service and compelled Jews to 
divorce their foreign wives. He disciplined 
these offenders by smiting and cursing them 
and pulling out their hair [v. 25]. In enforc- 
ing the Sabbath law he threatened to treat 
those who broke it in the same way [v. 21]. 
Abstinence from labor was the one thing he 
insisted on. The result of measuring Sabbath 
observance by that alone was that the Sab- 
bath became in later ages an intolerable bur- 
den, and nothing angered the Jews against 
Christ so much as His disregard of their in- 
terpretation of Sabbath laws. Our business 
is to find what was temporary and what is 
permanent in these laws. The study of this 
subject in the Bible will show us: 

1. The Sabbath is a divine and permanent 
institution. We must distinguish between 
the abiding principle and the temporary laws 
concerning it in Judea. That which was dis- 
tinctively Jewish in the Sabbath, its cere- 
monial and political regulations, no more be- 
longs to us than the temple and its sacrifices. 
The total abstinence from labor which forbade 
one to prepare food for the needs of the day 
or to minister to the sick our Lord utterly 
renounced both by example and precept. So 
did His disciples. There are reasons now 
urged for a kind of Sabbath observance which 
the apostles encouraged the early Gentile 
Christians to repudiate [Rom. 14: 5; Gal. 
4: 911; Col 2: 16, 20-23). 

But the moral and spiritual elements of the 
Sabbath Christ recognized as eternal. He 
treated it as a day of public worship, a time 


for teaching divine truth and for ministering 
to the needs of His fellowmen. The account 
given by Mark of a Sabbath in Christ’s early 
ministry [Mark 1: 21-34] is the most impres- 
sive comment in the New Testament of the 
character of the Christian Sabbath. As the 
temple and its sacrifices belong to the past 
but have prepared the way for the church 
and its saving truth, so the Jewish Sabbath 
prepared the way for the Lord’s Day with its 
spiritual, uplifting power which the Sabbath 
itself did not furnish. 

2. Its chief value is its positive use. We 
find its true meaning by what we do in it rather 
than by what we abstain from doing. Christ 
said, ‘‘The Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath.”’ To glorify God is the 
end of living. To glorify the Sabbath is not 
an end of living. The Sabbath is a means by 
which man may more perfectly glorify God by 
becoming like Him. Whatever use of the Sab- 
bath will most promote that end is the right 
use of it. 

Nehemiah stopped secular business on that 
day. So far he did a great public service. He 
went first to the leaders of society and charged 
the profanation of the day on them. Their 
example probably did the most mischief, as it 
now does. It is not usually the burden bear- 
ers who want to break the rest day, but those 
who want to get the most work out of them. 
When those broke the Sabbath who trod wine 
presses and loaded asses and brought into the 
city fish and wine and grapes and figs and all 
manner of burdens, Nehemiah went straight 
for the nobles and charged them with the 
blame. It is these nobles who now plead that 
working men may have the privilege of carry- 
ing burdens on the Sabbath. 

But the cessation of business alone is not 
the observance of the day that pleases God. 
The Sabbath is for the whole mau—to rest his 
body and mind, to refresh his spiritual nature, 
to renew his being. This he does by having a 
fresh vision of Goud. 

3. The Sabbath must be kept for the good of 
the whole land. The law can guard it from 
abuse but only willing service can make it of 
the highest use. All experience has taught 
the necessity of a weekly rest day for the best 
development of all classes. Whatever move- 
ment tends to deprive the land of such a rest 
is the enemy of all. Two things mainly tempi 
to such a movement—greed of gain and desire 
for amusement. Both are utterly selfish. 
Both make directly against the welfare of the 
people. The World’s Fair this year furnishes 
a conspicuous illustration. Its managers want 
to make more money from it. But if they 
were to urge this reason they would get no 
sympathy, so they plead for it as furnishing 
instruction and recreation for the working 
classes. They enlist on their side some who 
are hostile to religion and who see in this 
movement an opportunity to express their 
hostility, some who object to the restraints of 
the Puritan Sabbath and do not see how far 
the reaction from it is carrying men to the 
other extreme, and some working men who be- 
lieve the movement is in their interest. But 
the wiser of the workmen do not favor it and 
the mass of the people are undoubtedly against 
it. If the movement should succeed those in 
whose behalf it is urged would find that their 
interests would be little thought of if the ends 
of the managers were gained. The machinery 
shut down, all the government and State and 
many of the private exhibits closed, with no 
sales made, would offer little attraction to 
the working class of visitors and little encour- 
agement to exhibitors. But it would be a 
damaging blow to the weekly rest day and to 
the interests of those in whose pretended be- 
half it would be struck. The whole land 
needs the Sabbath and those who would de- 
stroy it are the enemies of their country. 

4. A faithful observance of the Lord’s Day 
by Uhristians is a constant witness to the 





Lord’s presence and a constant blessing to the 
nation. The Cbristian Church, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit which the Lorg 
promised, has given to the first day of the 
week all the religious sanction which made 
the seventh day valuable in the old dispenga. 
tion, and has added to it the inestimable value 
ef commemorating the resurrection of Christ 
and the immortal blessedness of those re. 
deemed through Him. As an old Latin writer 
says: 

On this day the apostles received the trum 
pet of the gospel that is to be preached to all 
nations and the “ of regeneration to be 
borne throughout the world. This day, the 
doors being closed, when Jesus had entered 
into the midst of them, He breathed on them 
and said, ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” On 
this day the Holy Spirit promised by the Lord 
came to the disciples. Sothat we have learned 
it as a divine rule, given by example and 
handed down to us, that the mysteries of sacer- 
dotal blessing should be celebrated by us on 
that day in which are gathered all the gifts of 
grace. 

The state exists to promote good health and 
good morals as the basis of social and civic 
prosperity. The church exists to promote the 
religion of Christ. But the church has given 
to the state so great a boon in the sanction 
with which it has surrounded the Lord’s Day 
as.a day of rest and a time for inculcating the 
principles of good citizenship that it may well 
ask the state to put around that day the safe- 
guards which will protect it from desecration. 
To stop unnecessary labor on that day, to 
afford opportunity for public worship and 
kindly ministries and restful home life, is only 
for the state a means of promoting the highest 
interests of all its citizens. 

But disciples of Christ are given the privi- 
lege and charged with the duty of putting the 
highest honor on this day as the resurrection 
day of Christ. It is for us so to fill it with the 
sense of His presence, every disciple using it 
as He did when on earth, that all the land 
shall be blessed in its observance. The sacred- 
ness of the Lord’s Day depends on Christians. 
It will never be destroyed unless they help to 
doit. The church, united in honoring it and 
making a Christly use of it, will make ita 
perpetual blessing to the world. Let each one 
make his own use of the day acceptable to the 
Lord, and the Sabbath of the old dispensation, 
exalted by the richer meaning of the new, will 
extend its hallowed influence through all the 
week and renew the world into the kingdom 
of Christ. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 
BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 

Make a drawing of the two tables of stone 
on the board and let the class give the Fourth 
Commandment. Bring out the roll used last 
Sunday and recall the scene in Jerusalem 
when Ezra made all the people to understand 
the words of the law. This commandment 
was a part of the law that was read. Did the 
people intend to keep it? But who was to 
give them strength to keep all the law? Do 
you remember these words, “ The joy of the 
Lord is your strength?’’ If the Jews forgot 
God again of course they would forget His 
law. 

I think as long as Nehemiah remained it 
Jerusalem the service of God was faithfully 
kept up and the words of the law were treat 
ured in the hearts of the people. On what 
day would every one especially remember 
God and His commandments? Yes, on the 
Sabbath day, and as long as the Jews remel- 
bered the Sabbath to keep it holy so long they 
would remember Ged. But Nehemiah w# 
called away from Jerusalem. He went 
to Shushan to the Persian king and remained 
for some years. 

You will see how much good one man ¢a0 
do in a city when you learn that the 
began to neglect the service of God as s00n # 
Nehemiah had gone. He returned after som? 
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. years to find a sad state of things. The Sab- 


path was no longer a holy day. There was 
puying and selling in Jerusalem and heavy 
work was done. Would there Le any time to 
think of God when so much was going on? 
And when any people forget God and His day 
all kinds of sin and trouble come. So the first 
work of Nehemiah was to make the people 
stop all kinds of trade and work and keep the 
Sabbath as God had commanded. 

In making the application of this lesson use 
a large calendar, which can be made on a sheet 
of cardboard. Mark the four Sundays of the 
month by the letters HOLY cut from gold 
paper and pasted on as the children tell you 
what can be done to make the day holy. Draw 
from them some of the things that can be done 
on the other days of the week, and paste pic- 
tures of toys, schoolbooks, etc., above the 
squares for the week days. Cut out a tiny 
church and paste above the row of Sunday 
squares, and at the side an open Bible. Sun- 
day is given us to study the Word of God at 
church and Sunday schvol and in our homes— 
this is the practical thought to carry away. 
Then impress the idea that study of the Word 
involves the keeping of it in our lives and 
deeds. 

——_— 


THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 
Topic, Feb. 6-March 4. The Unfailing Aid. 
Isa. 50: 4-0; Matt. 28: 16-20; John 16: 7-15. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
a 
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PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, March 5-11. The Lord’s Day. How 
Shall We Keep It? Neb. 13: 22; Matt. 12: 8-13. 

In considering what benefit he may derive 
from an established and accredited institution 
the Christian is bound to have regard to its 
historical standing and use. He finds that 
the nations and individuals whose lives have 
heen purest and most influential in the world 
have kept Sunday. A little deeper study tells 
him that the need of such a day is rooted deep 
in the constitution of man. God knew when 
He appointed it that the physical nature of 
man could not endure uninterrupted toil, and 
experimentation by at least one nation—the 
French—has proved that it is difficult to im- 
prove on the divine plan of one day in seven. 
God knew also that man’s spiritual nature as 
well demanded the relief and the uplift of a 
periodic breaking away from the daily routine 
in order to give the soul a better chance to de- 
velop its powers. This, then, is the twofold 
object of the day, rest and worship, and its 
providential design is defeated just as much 
when the day is entirely given to exhausting 
work, even Christian work, as when no regard 
is paid to the claims of the sanctuary. 

When it comes to practical matters the 
Christian must be guided in his decisions by 
the effort to make the day in his case serve 
these two ends. With due deference to the 
opinion of others older and wiser than him- 
self and to Christian public sentiment in the 
community where he is, and without forget- 
“ng that a method to secure even these desir- 
able ends is itself questionable when it inter- 
feres with another man’s right and oppcr- 
tunity to keep the Sabbath, we are to decide, 
each for himself and each in the light of 
Christ's teachings and example, what we may 
do and what we may not do on Sunday. Let 
eg remember, also, that, under the Christian 
dispensation at least, worship embraces serv- 
lee, and that the use of the day to bless others 
Sives us larger latitude than when we are 
influenced simply by our own interests. Here 
's where Christ and the Pharisees part com- 
pany. “It is lawful to do good on the Sab- 
bath Day.” He thus proclaimed the great 
truth that human need—and in this case the 





need of a suffering animal—takes precedence 
over the letter of the law. 

Should our Sabbaths be different from other 
days? Yes, I am old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that ‘‘the world is too much with us,”’ 
that we do not want the news of the universe 
dumped on breakfast tables Sunday morning, 
that politics and business and fashions and 
amusements have a sufficiently long term of 
supremacy when they hold sway six days out 
of the seven and that what we need to purify 
and invigorate our Christian lives is a Sunday 
marked by a different kind of reading, conver- 
sation and by a different atmosphere. 

Parallel verses: Exod. 20: 8-11; 2 Chron. 36: 
21; Isa. 56: 2; 58: 13,14; Ezek. 22:8; Matt. 28: 
1-6; Mark 3: 1-6; Luke 13: 10-17. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
AN APOSTLE OF_THE LORD. 

In this year, which marks the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of modern foreign 
missions, we are specially privileged in having 
among us for the first time a venerable and 
saintly man, who may be ranked as a pioneer 
worker in cannibal lands, Rev. John G. Paton, 
D.D. His name is inseparably connected with 
evangelistic labor in the New Hebrides, a 
group of the South Sea Islands, where mis- 
sions bave been maintained by the Presby- 
terian Church since 1848. 
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REV. JOHN G. PATON, D.D. 


Dr. Paton was born in a humble cottage in 
a little village in the county of Dumfries, Scot- 
land, May 24, 1824. He was one of a family of 
eleven children. His parents were devout 
Christians and the children were brought up 
in an atmosphere of simple piety. This early 
training doubtless influenced him when stilla 
very young lad, working at his father’s trade 
of a stocking manufacturer, to resolve to be- 
come a missionary or a minister. Although 
toiling from six in the morning till ten at 
night he found opportunity in spare moments 
to study Greek and Latin with this end in 
view. At length he obtained a position as 
district visitor and tract distributor for a 
church in Glasgow, with the privilege of a 
year’s training at the Free Normal Seminary. 
Then ensued a hard struggle for an education 
against poverty and ill health caused by over- 
work. Finally, by means of money earned in 
teaching, he twas able to enter Glasgow Col- 
lege. He was appointed an agent of the city 
mission at this time, in which capacity he 
accomplished much good and gained valuable 
experience for after years. Although happy 
in this work his thoughts turned continually 
toward the heathen inthe South Seas. He be- 
gan to take up medical studies, and hearing 
that the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land desired to send another missionary to the 


New Hebrides he immediately offered him- 
self and was accepted. 

In 1858 Mr. Paton and his young wife were 
settled on the island of Tanna in the midst of 
fierce and cruel savages. Here he built a 
house and began to learn the language. But 
only four months after their landing his wife 
and little son died and he was obliged to 
struggle on in the face of fearful difticulties 
and dangers alone in that part of the island 
with the exception of his faithful servant 
Abraham, a converted cannibal, and battling 
against fever and ague as well. At times his 
life was daily attempted, but again and again 
was almost miraculously preserved. He was 
obliged to witness the death of a missionary 
who was sent out to assist him. But hero- 
ically he stood his ground for four years, sow- 
ing the seeds of the gospel and protesting 
against the barbarous customs of the natives 
until the hostility became so intense that he, 
together with Mr. and Mrs. Mathieson from 
another station on the same island, were 
obliged to flee for their lives. These other 
two missionaries dieg very soon afterwards. 
His own health was so shaken that he was in- 
duced to go to Australia to awaken an inter- 
est in the mission and to raise funds for a 
missionary ship. He then visited Scotland 
for the purpose of securing more missionaries, 
was married again and returned with his wife 
to the islands in 1866, rejoicing in the promise 
of seven new workers. 

In the course of time everything was com- 
pletely transformed. He says of his work 
there: ‘‘ Twenty-five years ago the whole pop- 
ulation of Aniwa were savage cannibals. In 
eight years they became professing Christians 
with family worship in every household. 
They built their own church and seven schools, 
and not only have given fifty dollars yearly to 
the mission funds but have paid $400 for print- 
ing fifteen books of the Scriptures as trans- 
lated by me into their own language, and 
have sent twelve of their best workers as 
native teachers to a heathen island.” 

In 1873 the wreck of the Dayspring, together 
with the necessity for recuperating his health, 
led Mr. Paton again to Australia, where he was 
enabled: to raise funds and purchase a new 
vessel, in which hereturned. Since 1883, when 
he again visited the British Isles to obtain 
means for a new and larger vessel with steam 
auxiliary power, he has spent much of his 
time in speaking in behalf of the New Heb- 
rides Mission, making his home at Melbourne. 

Dr. Paton comes to America commissioned 
by the Federal Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Chyrches-of Australasia to ptead with the 
United States Government to wnite with Brit- 
ain in profiting the tradé in firearms, intox- 
icating liquors and opium on the New Heb- 
rides and Western Pacific Islands. These de- 
structive agencies cause much suffering and 
loss of life among the savages and to them are 
largely due the atrocities of the kanaka labor 
traffic or slavery which has been so rapidly 
depopulating the South Sea Islands. Another 
object of Mr. Paton’s visit is the increase of 
the resources for his work among the islands, 
that the remaining 40,000 cannibals may be 
Christianized. 

The picture of Dr. Paton, which we present 
herewith, gives a good idea of his striking 
and benign countenance, though no portrait 
can do full justice to the winsomeness of his 
expression nor bring out the tender, trustful 
look of his eyes. The impression left by evena 
moment’s conversation with him is that of the 
simplicity and reality of his Christian faith. 
He comes nearer than most of us to the ideal 
set by Faber when he sings of the life that is 

. +» all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord. 
It is a splendid thing for our churches to have 
such a man as Dr. Paton going about among 
them. He himself is a standing proof that 
foreign missions pay. 
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Literature. 


THE TRAINING OF JOURNALISTS. 

M. de Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of 
the London Times, has an article in the January 
Contemporary Review in which he calls atten- 
tion to certain obvious and dangerous evils in 
modern journalism and suggests a remedy. 
He advises that young men be trained for the 
occupation systematically and urges, in detail, 
that each candidate be required to be eighteen 
years old and vigorous in health; to have a 
regular college degree; to know two languages 
fairly well in addition to his own; to study 
for two years ‘“‘the history and literature of 
each of the great historic and literary divi- 
sions of Europe,’’ the “ origin and tendencies 
of spirit of his most remarkable contempora- 
ries in every country,” the geographical situ- 
ation, climate, ethnology, means of communi- 
cation, political constitutions, armies and 
navies and budgets and public debts of every 
nation; and to learn to sketch, box, ride on 
horseback and use a revolver. This, says 
M. de Blowitz, would oteupy two years, and 
we should think so. Then, having passed 
an examination successfully, the young man 
should study for three more years in various 
different schools of journalism in foreign 
lands, such institutions being confederated. 
This scheme, it is stated, ‘‘ was carefully 
elaborated by a committee of seven journal- 
ists of as many different nationalities, and 
represents as nearly as anything can, perhaps, 
the best notices of the ideal journalist.”’ 

It is not surprising that much fun is being 
made of the proposition. It makes such large 
and varied demands and involves so grave a 
risk of turning out self-conceited young jour- 
nalists, knowing a little of many things but 
not much about anything, that most men in 
actual journalistic work question its worth. 
This is true, not only of those whom the 
scheme is meant to reform or displace but 
of many who have earned their desks honor- 
ably and fillthem capably. Nevertheless there 
is good in the scheme. It overlooks some 
such facts as that in this age of readily access- 
ible works of reference of all sorts it is a waste 
of time to learn by heart figures about budgets 
and public debts, forexample. But it sets up 
a high ideal in respect to natural ability and 
acquired training. There can be no doubt 
that a young man trained in general accord- 
ing to this plan would be much better quali- 
fied to undertake the work of a journalist, and 
to rise successfully to its more responsible 
positions, than %one who had found his way 
into that oceu as most men now erfter 
it, i.e., withouf any direct preparation for it. 
Certain points should be mentioned in addi- 
tion to those specified in the scheme. 

One is this, that without some natural apti- 
tude for journalism it is of little use to try to 
be.a journalist. This may be cultivated but 
unless one be “a born newspaper man,” in 
some sense, no amount of training ever will 
qualify him for anything better than mediocre 
service. The other point is implied in M. 
de Blowitz’s plan, but needs to be emphasized. 
Unless a young man be taught to discriminate 
between mere smartness and real enterprise, 
to, prefer his self-respect to “scooping” a 
rival journal, and to appreciate his responsi- 
bility to man and to God for clean, strong, 
thorough, ennobling work, his other acquire- 
ments, no matter how many or how brilliant, 
never will render him the sort of a journalist 
whom the world needs. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
APOLOGETICS. 


‘This book, by Prof. A. B. Bruce, D. D., pro- 
fessor of New Testament exegesis in the Free 
Church College in Glasgow, Scotland, is a vol- 
ume in the International Theological Library, 
of which Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D., and Prof. 


S. D. F. Salmond, D. D., are editors. It is a 
defensive statement of the principles of Chris- 
tianity, an apologetic presentation of the Chris- 
tian faith with special reference to whatever 
in our intellectual environment makes faith 
difficult at the present time. It is addressed 
neither to dogmatic believers nor unbelievers, 
but to persons whose sympathies are with 
Christianity yet whose faith is “ stifled or 
weakened by anti-Christian prejudices of va- 
ried nature and origin ’’; who are morally in 
sympathy with believers yet are assailed by 
doubts, especially philosophical or scientific 
in character. Its aim is chiefly practical and 
not so much to instruct as to clear away diffi- 
culties and present the gospel simply and con- 
vincingly. 

With this purpose-in mind Professor Bruce 
has made no use of ready-made conceptions of 
Christianity but has gone back to the original 
sources and made investigations for himself. 
The records of the life of Christ are examined 
attentively, with sympathy with which criti- 
cal caution has been blended judiciously, and 
then different philosophical, scientific, his- 
toric or critical objections to Christianity are 
considered. The unique history of [srael also 
is investigated and set forth in a book by it- 
self, and the third part of the work deals with 
Christianity proper, or the Christian origins, 
treating of Jesus in Himself and as the Christ, 
His work, resurrection, the faith of the early 
church concerning Him, Paul’s relation to 
the growth of Christianity, the historic value 
of the evangelic documents, etc. The book 
throughout exhibits the methods and the re- 
sults of conscientious, independent, expertand 
devout Biblical scholarship, and it is of per- 
manent value. 

Professor Bruce does not find occasion to 
discuss the claims of the higher criticism at 
length and distinctly takes the wise ground 
that the apologist “‘is entitled to hold himself 
aloof from critical dogmatism and to keep his 
personal opinions in a state of suspense,”’ and 
that “it will be time enough for the apologist 
to dogmatize when criticism has arrived at 
the stage of finality.” But he keeps an open 
mind and evidently is ready to believe what- 
ever may at last be proved. He never evades 
issues which are legitimate to his proper 
theme and he is invariably candid and thor- 
ough in discussing them. What he has to 
say, for instance, about the miracles in gen- 
eral, the resurrection, the limitations of Paul’s 
theology and similar points is always fresh 
and forcible and gives one in brief compass a 
good idea of the whole range of debate upon 
the theme. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.] 


RELIGIOUS. 


Rev. A. J. Harrison is a clergyman of the 
Church of England who has had an unusual 
amount and quality of experience, and also 
much success, in dealing with skeptics, espe- 
cially among the working men. We remember 
commending an earlier volume from his pen 
which treated effectively of certain problems 
which rise naturally in connection with such 
work. His volume now before us is The 
Church in Relation to Skeptics [Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00], a conversational guide to 
evidential work. It is exceedingly practical, 
is based on a comprehensive and thorough 
understanding of the various types of skepti- 
cism and secularism, and is free from dogma- 
tism and harshness. We should think that 
very many unbelievers, probably all candid 
ones, would be willing to read it.thoughtfully 
and would acknowledge that it deals both 
fairly and kindly with their beliefs and rea- 
sonings. It is written in a natural, popular 
manner, and, indeed, ina conversational style, 
and is enjoyable as a mere discussion, even if 
the reader feel no vital personal concern in 
the issues considered. Most ministers can 
learn much from it, and there are few congre- 
gations in which the judicious circulation of 


ts 


- 


such a volume would not prove a valuable aid: 


to the preaching of the pastor. Mr. Harrison 
has had considerable experience in public 
debate with representative skeptics, although 
he attaches comparatively little importance 
to such fontests, and throughout many years 
has made the subject about which he has 
written a specialty. The more such books, 
if written in the excellent temper and with 
the wisdom of this, the better. 

Victory Through Surrender [Fleming H. Rey. 
ell Co. 50 cents], by Rev. B. Fay Mills, is a 
little practical deyotional work, embodying 
truths which the author has preached often and 
which when received in this form, whether by 
a mature or immature believer, or by an un- 
believer, will do good if they are duly heeded, 
——Two volumes more are out of the Manuals 
of Faith and Duty which the Universalist 
Publishing House has been issuing for some 
time. They are Nos. 10 and 11, respectively, 
Atonement, by Rev. William Tucker, D.D., 
and Prayer [each 35 cents], by Rey. G. H. 
Deere, D.D. They are short, simple and well 
written. With the exception of such passages 
as express the peculiar doctrines of the Univer- 
salists, and these passages are not many, most 
other Christian people can read them with 
enjoyment and profit. 

POETRY. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, the novelist, is a poet 
alsoand one of the higher order. He is among 
the most earnest and suggestive of modern 
writers of verse. Toread his poems is to be set 
to thinking, to receive revelations and to be 
uplifted to high and noble moods. The actual 
versification sometimes might be more regu- 
lar, although it is not annoyingly defective, 
but the pathos and passion of the more serious 
compositions in The Mother and Other Poems 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25), his most re- 
cent book, as well as the buoyancy of its more 
cheerful strains, alike afford true pleasure to 
the thoughtful reader.— William Winter is 
another true poet and the new edition of his 
poems, entitled Wanderers [Macmillan & Co, 
75 cents], will be welcomed, It is a consider- 
able collection and includes a large variety of 
themes and forms of verse. There is a pleas- 
ant carelessness almost at times and often 
singularly felicitous expressions attract no- 
tice. Mr. Winter’s portrait is supplied.—In 
Malmérda [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents] 
Mr. J. I. C. Clarke has told in stirring blank 
verse a tragic tale of battle and love in the 
times and haunts of the ancient Irish kings. 
It reproduces vividly the spirit of its assumed 
period and is written vigorously. 

Mr. H. C. Bunner in his Rowen [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25] sustains well his rep- 
utation as a poet who can turn from one meter 
to another and quite different one, and from 
one theme to another of a very dissimilar 
character, and show an equally delightful 
mastery of each. We like best some of his 
simpler verses, such as One, Two, Three! which 
is pathetic as well as vivid.—Mr. C. L. 
Moore’s A Book of Day-Dreams [Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.25] is out in a second and revised 
edition. It is somewhat too abstract and at 
times a little incoherent. Yet there are many 
striking conceptions effectively phrased and 
lines or passages, occur every now and then 
which linger in memory.——There are several 
dialect poems and a number of others in The 
Sod House in Heaven and Other Poems (Gee. 
W. Crane & Co. $1.00], by Harry E. Mills, 
which compares favorably with some more 
pretentious volumes of verse. The dialect 
appears to be that of the Kansas farmer. 
The author has considerable command over 
rhyme and his poems, most of which are 
purely descriptive, are simple, sensible, some 
times amusing and now and then touching. 

HYMNOLOGY. 


Rev. C. S. Nutter, in his Historie Hyimnists, 
[$2.60] has arranged “a portrait gallery of 
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great hymn writers.” It contains portraits of 
fifty famous authors of hymns, representing 
seventeen different denominations of Chris- 
tians. It covers the last four hundred years. 
Among the likenesses are those. of Herbert, 
Baxter, Madame Guyon, Watts, the Wesleys, 
Cowper, Toplady, Montgomery, Heber, Kirke 
White, Keble, Bowring, Bryant, Newman, 
Whittier, Ray Palmer, Bonar, Mrs. Prentiss 
and Miss Havergal. A short lographical 
sketch of each author is given together with 
everal of his or her best known hymns. As 
nany of the originals of the portraits date 
‘ack for centuries there inevitably is some 
‘ifference in their execution. It is remarka- 
le that it has proved possible to obtain them 
jl, and one and all furnish an excellent idea 
f the faces of their subjects. The volume, 
vhich is published by the author, 4 Berwick 
‘ark, Boston, is a very valuable addition to 
the literature of hymnology. 

Lord Selborne—quite as well, if not better, 
-nown as Sir Roundell Palmer—wrote a paper 
n the subject of hymnology for the twelfth 
olume of the Encyclopedia in the edition of 
381. His high reputation as a student of the 
1eme won for the article unusually close 
ittention. It has now been enlarged and re- 
vised a little and, with some selected hymns 
introduced as illustrations, has been issued 
in a neat little book called Hymns [Macmillan 
& Co. $1.25]. Itis full of expert knowledge 
yet sufficiently popular in style-——The Na- 
tional Hymn Book of the American Churches 
(John D. Wattles. 60 cents], edited by Dr. 
k. E. Thompson; has been prepared on a new 
plan. In order to secure hymns common to 
all hymnaries no hymn is included unless it 
appears in at least one hymn-book of each 
of seven Christian denominations—Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Lutherans, 
Methodists, Presbyterians and the Reformed. 
The two Andover productions, the Sabbath 
Hymnbook and Hymns of the Faith, Dr. Rich- 
ards’s Songs of Christian Praise and the Con- 
necticut collection, The Book of Praise, are 
the Congregational authorities recognized. 
About thirty books have been consulted. 
General American usage has governed the 
shaping of the text, and general agreement, 
or as nearly this as possible, has ruled the 
selection of tunes. The result is a fine collec- 
tion of standard hymns which ought to find 
welcome every where on its inherent merits and 
be doubly welcome in many places where 
another book might not be acceptable. 


FICTION. 


One becomes interested speedily in Time’s 
Revenges [Harper & Bros. $1.25], by D. €. 
Murray, and his interest grows to the end. 
It is a story of English and colonial life, 
which exhibits the occasional injustice of 
legal awards, the great changes in personal 
fortunes which sometimes occur, the ingenu- 
ity of accomplished villainy and the triumph 
of integrity. It is a wholesome narrative, 
appealing to what is best in the reader, and 
it contains considerable vigorous portrayal 
of character and many stirring passages.—— 
The Grand Chaco (Tait, Sons & Co. $1.50] is 
another of Mr. G. M. Fenn’s excellent stories 
of travel and adventure. The scene is in the 
interior of South America and the actors are 
some English explorers and their attendants. 
Mr. Fenn invariably gets his characters into 
the worst difficulties of any modern writer, 
but he always gets them out again al] right, 
and his episodes come about naturally. Noth- 
ing seems farfetched or extravagant when 
the conditions are considered. This is the 
same as saying that he is a skilled literary 
artist and it is not strange that the boys like 
his, books. They are wholesome as well as 
exciting. They tend to develop self-reliance, 
‘rust in God and other noble qualities. This 
volume is exciting and even thrilling, but not 
cheaply sensational. 


The Veiled Hand (Harper & Bros. 50 cents], 


by Frederick Wicks, is another story in which 
there is more than ordinary strength. It is 
too largely a record of great crimes to be 
wholly agreeable, but it has its bright and 
uplifting scenes and it affords a vivid picture 
of some too common phases of human life and 
teaches one of the most solemn of moral les- 
sons with impressiveness. There is more 
than mere entertainment in Blackfoot Lodge 
Tales (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75], by 
G. B. Grinnell. It is a collection of folk-lore, 
dealing with Indian conceptions of the origin 
of things, religion, the doings of medicine men 
and the feats of warriors. They are told sim- 
ply and pictorially, as nearly as possible as 
narrated by the Indians themselves, and throw 
valuable light upon the beliefs and customs 
of the Blackfoot tribe. There also are chap- 
ters treating directly of Indian characteristics 
and habits. The author does not think that 
much practical improvement in the treatment 
of the Indians has taken place yet. ——A num- 
ber of Stories and Sketches [Tait, Sons & Co. 
$1.00], by Grace Greenwood, have been gath- 
ered into a neat volume, entitled as above, 
and afford pleasant reading. One does not 
hear of Grace Greenwood as often as formerly, 
but there are many readers with whom her 
name willinsure a welcome for her book, es- 
pecially for so entertaining a book. 





EDUCATION. 


Taking up first the more general in purpose 
and work among the volumes before us we 
call attention to Let Him First Be a Man [Lee 
& Shepard. $1.25], by W. H. Venables, LL. D. 
The author discusses the nature of man, the 
possibility of educating him and the true 
motive of education, then turns to making 
suggestions about schools and methods, and 
fills out his valuable treatise with essays and 
studies, historical, philosophical or practical, 
all related in one or another manner and de- 
gree to his general subject. Portions of the 
work have appeared in educational journals 
already, and others have been delivered as 
addresses. The book is interesting and use- 
ful also.— Another volume in the Great Edu- 
cators series is Froebel and Education by Self- 
Activity [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00], by 
H. C. Bowen. It is partly biographical and 
partly expository, and also furnishes a chron- 
ological list of Froebel’s writings and a par- 
tial bibliography of works relating to him. 
The book, of course, offers little or nothing 
new, but it is one of the most satisfactory 
studies of the eminent educational pioneer 
and his work which has been published. 

Dr. Adolphe Dreyspring’s French Reader on 
the Cumulative Method [American Book Co. 
75 cents] tells the story of Rodolphe and 
Coco, the chimpanzee, the method available 
in the use of a gradually unfolding narrative 
being adopted, the interest of young readers 
being thus gained. Illustrations also con- 
tribute to the end in view. Grammatical and 
idiomatic necessities are provided for care- 
fully, there are proper notes, tables, etc., and 
the book will serve its purpose excellently. 
——Troeger’s Science Book [Geo. Sherwood 
& Co. 50 cents], by J. W. Troeger, is for pu- 
pils in the intermediate grades. It seems to 
have solved with rare success the problem 
how to direct the attention of the young to 
simple subjects of a scientific character in a 
manner at once enjoyable and fruitful.— 
Prof. N. K. Davis’s Elements of Inductive 
Logic [Harper & Bros. 90 cents] is offered as 
a text-book for under-graduates. It covers 
well-trodden ground in a commendably clear 
and simple manner. A useful feature is the 
praxis appended to each chapter and contain- 
ing or involving illustrations of the principles 
just previously declared. 

Some of the Select Speeches of Daniel Webster, 
1817-1845 [D. C. Heath & Co. $1.50], edited 
by A. J. George, furnish good examples of 


logic and all of them are adapted admirably 
for use in connection with rhetorical study. 
There are nine of his most famous speeches in 
this volume and it is printed handsomely.—— 
Here is a new and noVel spelling-book, How 
Do You Spell It [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00)? 
Its plan is as simple and ingenious as it ought 
to be effective. It consists merely in printing 
in bold-faced type the letter or letters in any 
word as to which one is liable to be mistaken. 
For instance, as one’s doubt how to spell ‘ be- 
leaguer”’ usually will be whether to insert or 
omit “a’’ in the second syllable and whether 
to spell the third “‘ uer”’ or ‘‘er”’ or “ re,” at- 
tention is fixed upon these critical letters by 
printing the word thus, beleagmer, so that 
they may fix themselves in the mind firmly. 
The remainder of the word needs no atten- 
tion as it is hardly likely to be misspelled, anit 
these letters, as to which error is easy, stand 
out clearly in memory forever after they once 
have been learned in this fashion. The book 
is based upon Webster’s dictionary and teaches 
spelling without rules. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Public attention has been directed of late 
more than formerly to Northern Africa, and 
the most recent book of the sort has just come 
from Messrs. Harper & Bros. It is Stephen 
Bonsal’s Morocco as It Is [$2.00]. It describes 
the social, commercial, political and religious 
conditions of the country, so far as these can 
be learned by a foreigner. Mr. Bonsal is a 
sharp observer and a facile writer, as well as 
a traveler of endurance and nerve. The Ori- 
ental charms of the country hardly seem suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the dangers and the 
disagreeablenesses which visitors must per- 
force encounter. The author has put the facts 
into unshrinkingly plain English, and it is 
well that he has. If civilized nations are to 
have any dealings with such peoples as the 
subjects of the sultan of Morocco it probably 
will be necessary to compel them into rela- 
tions which shall render intercourse safe if 
not actually comfortable. Of course, if it be 
best to let them decay in their own moral and 
political corruption, we have only to cease 
all intercourse. Mr. Bonsal has told his inter- 
esting story well. 

The tenth volume of the new edition of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$3.00] includes subjects from Swastika to Zyr- 
ianovsk, completing the work. Nearly forty 
of the articles are copyrighted in the United 
States. Among the more important subjects 
are the Sweating System, Military and Naval 
Tactics, Technical Education, Temperance, 
Trade Unions, Universities, Water-Supply 
and Wood-engraving. There are maps of 
Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, Turkey 
in Europe, Victoria, the West India Islands 
and the United States, as well of nine of our 
individual States and of the Yosemite Valley, 
together with one of the entire world. There 
also are many illustrations. The list of con- 
tributors includes the names of many famous 
experts in different branches of learning, and 
the work exhibits all the scholarship and 
trustworthiness of the earlier volumes. There 
is a helpful index of topics which have no 
special articles, or on which further informa- 
tion is given under other headings. The edi- 
tion which this volume completes is in sub- 
stance a new work and frequent use has 
taught us its value. Nearly a thousand an- 
thors have contributed to it and its staff of 
editors have labored with discrimination and 
energy. It will long continue to be a stand- 
ard work. 

The second volume of the Critical Review 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $2.50] 
contains four of the regular issues and will be 
found of the utmost value by clergymen and 
others of scholarly training in philosophy, 
theology and criticism and lines akin to these 
subjects. Its comments upon new publica- 
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tions are by experts and are peculiarly in- 
structive.——The American Seaman’s Friend 
Society of New York publishes the Sailor’s 
Magazine and Seamang Friend. The bound 
volume, including the issues of this publica- 
tion for 1892, is just out and it contains con- 
siderable material of general interest, besides 
being full of information about sailors and 
their needs and the mission work which is be- 
ing carried on for their benefit. It costs $1.50. 


NOTES. 


—— The concluding volumes of Hon. E. L. 
Pierce’s biography of Charles Sumner are 
expected to appearin April. The first volume 
was published almost fifteen years since. 

—— The World’s Fair is to include an ex- 
hibit of German libraries, under the direction 
of Dr. Welmann, of the Royal Library at 

serlin, and Dr. Althoff, Privy Councillor in 
the department of Public Instruction. 

—— The life-size, marble bust of the late 
Bishop Brooks, which the sculptor, Franklin 
Simmons modeled a year ago and has just 
completed in Rome, has reached Boston and 
is on exhibition at Doll and Richards’s art 
rooms, 

-—— The San Francisco public library now 
numbers about 60,000 volumes, and is about 
entering its new and larger quarters in the 
McAllister Street wing of the new city hall. 
The Satro Library in the same city includes 
200,000 volumes. 

— Another delightful author’s reading has 
just been given in this city under the auspices 
of the Posse Gymnasium Club. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Mrs. Mary E. Blake, Mrs. Erving Winslow, 
Miss Marguerite Merington, Miss Louise Imo- 
gen Guiney, Dr. E. E. Hale and Mr. Arlo 
Bates furnished the entertainment. 

——It is stated that Francis Parkman’s 
publication, The Feudal Chiefs of Acadia, 
just begun in the Atlantic, has been written 
in fulfillment of a promise made by the his- 
torian at the first meeting of the men who 
originated that magazine thirty years ago, a 
promise which he never has had time to keep 
until now. 

—— Paul Thurean Dangin, the historian, 
and Henri de Bornier, the poet, have just 
been elected to the French Academy. The 
former has been honored twice before by the 
Academy. Among his better known writings 
are Church and State Under the Monarchy of 
July, The Liberal Party Under the Restora- 
tion, Royalists and Republicans, and Pius IX. 


— The Publishers’ Weekly reports from 
Hamburg, Germany, a decision of the county 
court that a firm of retail booksellers have 
been guilty of a misdemeanor in offering the 
public a book at a price lower than that 
charged by its publisher. Thecourt adjudged 
this course to be contrary to usage in the 
trade and a breach of contract with the 
publisher. 


BROOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS AND LIFE. By Edwin 
Ginn and M. F. Wheaton. pp. 116. 30 cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York, 
AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY. By Leslie Stephen. pp. 
380. $2.50. 
= ERS AND PAUPERS. By H.M. Boies. pp. 318. 
$1.00. 
STUDIES BY A RECLUSE. 
D.B—. pp. 281. $1.75. 
Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
An OLp Beau. By J.8. Wood. pp. 314. $1.00. 
At THE THRESHOLD. By Laura Dearborn. pp. 144. 
59 cents. 
The Commonwealth Co. New York. 
MOSES OR DARWIN. By Arnold Dodel, Ph.D. pp. 
$26. $1.00. 
A History oF RELIGIONS. By Elizabeth E. Evans. 
pp. 128. 50 cents. 


Maemillan & Co, New York. 
yey OF THE KinG. By F.M_ Crawford. pp. 
d 1.00. 


By Augustus Jessop, 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
THe PitGrims. By J.R. Musick. pp. 368. $1.50. 
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Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
HIsToRY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Bernhard 
Ten Brink. Vol. I. Partl. pp. 339. $2.00. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 

THINGS NEW AND OLD. By Rev. Robert Collyer. 

pp. 208. $1.00. 

. American Antiquarian. onenes- 

THE MounpD BourILpers. By Rev.S. D. Peet, Ph. D. 

pp. 376. 

Young Men’s Era Publishing Co. Chicago. 

POEMS AND Hymns. By H. D. Ganse. pp. 94. $1.00. 


Monitor Publishing Co. Rockford, 1U. 
THE Joy OF SALVATION. By Rey. T. J. Lamont. 
pp. 128. 
PAPER COVERS. 


Harper & Bros. New York. ‘ 

A GrR_ witH A TEMPER. By H. B. F. Knight. 
pp. 300. 50 cents. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. : 

THE Goop WINE AT THE FEAsT’s END. By Bishop 
Phillips Brooks, D.D. pp. 32. 25 cents. 

MAGAZINES. 

October-December. AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 

January. CRITICAL REVIEW. 

February. CHARITIES REVIEW.—PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH.—LITERARY 
NeEws.—LenpD A HAND.—MASSACHUSETTS MEDI- 
CAL JOURNAL.—THINKER.—BIBLICAL WORLD.— 
BIBLIA.—RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK.—MOTH- 
ERHOOD.—-PREACHER’S. 

March. QUIVER.—GODEY’S.—MISSIONARY REVIEW 
OF THE WORLD. 


A ROTTEN ROYALTY. 


Why the Christian men of the Hawaiian 
Islands sympathized with those who estab- 
lished the provisional government is revealed 
in the following quotations from the Friend, 
which is edited by Rev. 8. E. Bishop and rep- 
resents faithfully the opinions of the mission- 
aries and native Christians ou the islands: 


Rumors on Jan. 9 of an attempt to revive 
the lottery bill were received with general 
derision, which gave place on the 10th to 
dismay, when the bill was brought in and 
rushed suddenly through its second reading, 
nearly one-third of the members being ab- 
sent. The feeling rose to consternation on 
the 1ith, when the bill finally passed, twen- 
ty-three to twenty. Only one white man 
voted for it, the queen's special agent. 
Heavy bribes were used. 

The city was filled with shame at our 
harboring an infamous piratical combina- 
tion which Louisiana had vomited out with 
painful throes, with dread at the enactment 
of a thing so hostile and insulting to our 
great and friendly neighbor, and with hor- 
ror at the prospect of being bound for twen- 
ty-five years under the yoke of a foul and 
tyrannous corporation which would control 
our politics. ... 

The queen’s constitution has not been 
published. Enough of it has transpired to 
illustrate its character. It was mainly a 
reversion to the autocratic constitution of 
Kamehameha V., under which Kalakaua 
ran riot with his personal government. 
The appointment of nobles was taken away 
from the voters and restored to the sover- 
eign, thus practically annihilating popular 

overnment. Most of the foreigners were 
disfranchised, although owning most of the 
property and business of the country. The 
judiciary, whose independence Kalakaua re- 
tained sense enough to hold sacred, were by 
this demented queen given six year terms, 
with salaries changeable at the will of each 
biennial legislature. .. . 

Dead and rotten is the monarchy beyond 
chance of resuscitation. It was like a de- 
cayed and aged tree, not yet wholly un- 
sightly on the outside, but with a slight 
shock falling utterly shattered, a mass of 
rottenness. The court and palace were per- 
vaded with personal and political impurity, 
saturated with the putrescence of Kalakaua’s 
hulas and with the leprosy of his incredible 
idolatries and sorceries. How far his sister 
secretly cherished these poisonous palace 
growths, which she inherited with the 
throne, we will not here say. She certainly 
did not wholly banish them as we at first 
hoped. It may be charitably said that she 
has herself become a victim to them. . . . 

For native Hawaiians the destruction of 
palace influences of corruption, by the aboli- 
tion of royal power, will prove the greatest 
of deliverances. To all who have been 
seeking the moral and spiritual elevation of 
Hawaiians their sorest antagonist has been 
the poisonous influence of the palace, propa- 
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gating its impurities and idolatries th 

out the nation and with its whole enormous 
social and political power enforcing them 
upon all who sought palace favor and 
alty’s smile. This deadly influence wij 
now lose its power. The dwindling, sickly 
people are delivered from this incubus 
which has for thirty years hastened their 
decay. No event could be more hopeful for 
the Hawaiian race and their prosperity and 
upward progress than the fall of their mon. 
archy. Many of the best of the natives 
have expressed themselves to us on this 
point with deep enthusiasm. 





A letter just at hand from Rev. C. M. Hyde, 
D.D., of Honolulu, whose comments on the 
Hawaiian situation we published Feb. 9, helps 
to make clearer the real point at issue and 
the importance of a wise policy at just this 
juncture: 


The one cause, sole and sufficient, was 
the queen’s determination to restore chief- 
ish rule. Her stubbornness was met by as 
quiet determination on the part of the in- 
telligent and sensible citizens. This does 
not include Hawaiians, for they would not 
resist their queen. Her perversity and wick- 
edness cannot be excused or attenuated by 
laying the blame on bad advisers or super- 
stitious fears of native kahunas. She in- 
stigated this whole matter of a new consti- 
tution to suit her notions, abetted and 
pushed it. The result was inevitable. Re- 
monstrances were in vain. Compromises 
were refused. The one thing on which she 
had set her heart, and would have that or 
nothing, was a return to the old order of 
chiefish rule. : 

Now that the inevitable has come to pass, 
no one, as far as I know, has one word of 
defense or apology for the conduct of the 
queen. The Hawaiians say that she was 
bad and in the wrong and ought to have 
been dethroned. The sore point with them 
is their utter loss of political control. How 
this point is to be arranged under any 
agreement with the United States Congress 
is a problem that requires gravest, most 
careful consideration. The matter cannot 
be settled unless it is settled on a basis 
of truth and righteousness, securing equal 
justice for all. Let abundant time be taken 
for ascertaining all the facts on which to 
base definite action. So far the provisional 
government has acted with firmness and 
with vigor. There seems not the slightest 
probability of any political disturbance. 
The landing of the United States troops 
was simply an indication that the com- 
munity were prepared to carry their meas- 
ures through at all hazards, but there was 
no occasion for any interference on the 
part of the United States authorities. It 
was an affair of the business men in the 
community, conducted in a_ businesslike 
way, with thorough organization and prep- 
aration. The Hawaiian monarchy fell with- 
out a hand lifted in its defense or any sign 
of mourning over its sudden downfall. The 
friends of the Hawaiian people have a hard 
task before them. The members of the 
provisional government are frue friends of 
the Hawaiians. It is to be hoped that 
whatever further steps are taken will be 
such as to vindicate their necessity and 
their rightfulness as plainly as has been 
this overthrow of the Hawaiian sovereignty. 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


As a people we Americans are guilty of 
taking life too flippantly, the extreme re 
action from the habit of taking life with am 
eternal pucker. Hence we take habitually 
humorous views, we satirize, we fail in ser 
ousness, which is almost as bad as to be 
void of the sense of laughter. As extremes 
are to be avoided so it seems to me We 
ought to beware lest in our contempt of 
cant and hypocrisy and demagogy we laugh 
at the wrong place and turn to a sardoni¢ 
grin, like Tobiah, the Ammonite. . - - Hu- 
mor has its function, but when it turns t 
gall it undermines the manliest qualities in 
human nature. To be incapable of mag 
nanimity is to be incapacitated from mam 
hood.—Lewiston Journal. 
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News from the Churches 


OLD SOUTH LENTEN LECTURE 
COURSE. 

Last year Rev. G. A. Gordon signalized the 
Lenten season by preaching, at the Old 
South, Boston, a series of Sunday evening dis- 
courses on the Immortal Life, which attracted 
wide notice. This year he has invited tive 
eminent divines to occupy the pulpit on suc- 
cessive Sunday evenings, each to discuss in 
turn the relation of Christ to distinctive 
departments of human life. The course was 
inaugurated last Sunday evening before a con- 
gregation which filled the house and repre- 
sented the Christian culture and social prestige 
of the city. Special music added to the inter- 
est of the service. 

Rey. W. J. Tucker, D. D., president-elect of 
Dartmouth, was the preacher and his theme, 
Christ in History, was wrought out with a 
skill and thoroughness commensurate with 
its greatness. The treatment was naturally 
philosophical but the lecture was not above 
the grasp of the average mind, being pervaded 
with an evangelical warmth of feeling and 
reaching aclimax not wanting in practical 
suggestions. He emphasized at the start the 
reality of the incarnation as a fact which has 
infinitely greater relations to the human race 
than to any single generation. History he de- 
fined as that part of the divine order which 
God has committed to the human race to work 
out. Christ entered human history not to take 
a large part in its current life, nor did He come 
asareligionist. His business was with all na- 
tions and all times. The contribution which 
He made to history was this new conception 
of the human race: every man is a child of 
God. This conception had to contend against 
the established order of things, with the in- 
efliciency of the church and thirdly and chiefly 
with materialism. 

Professor Tucker then traced the growth of 
this new conception of humanity, showing 
how it had appeared and reappeared in the 
centuries and is today asserting itself with re- 
sistless force. Christ has established a prin- 
ciple which lasts. No church can live which 
refuses the lowliest ministry to humanity. 
Organized industry cannot disregard the hu- 
man element. 

One’s answer to the question what end did 
Christ have in connecting Himself with hu- 
manity depends upon one’s conception of the 
person of Christ. Some say that Jesus merely 
discuvered this principle, but that conception 
has never satisfied the mind and the heart of 
the church. In the lecturer’s opinion Christ 
was not an unconscious factor in the world’s 
progress, but a conscious and sovereign power. 
His object was not merely to rescue individu- 
als but to redeem society. The remaining 
lectures in this course are: 
Feb. 26. Christ and the Creeds. 

ford, D. D. 
ee 5. Christ and Doubt. Rev. Henry Van Dyke, 
March 12. Christ and Literature. Rev. T. T. Munger, 
Mareh 19. j{hrist and Society. Rev. Francis G. Pea- 


,D.D. 
Mareh 26. Christ and the Eternal Life. Rev. George 
A. Gordon, 


Rev. Amory H. Brad- 


THE ADVANCE OF CONGREGATION- 
ALISM IN FLORIDA. 

The tenth annual meeting held at Jackson- 
ville, Feb. 7-9, was remarkable for its abun- 
dant testimonies to vigor and growth. Sev- 
enteen years ago there was not a single Con- 
Sregational church in Florida, seven years 
ago there were nineteen, three years after 
that thirty-six and today fifty-seven. Seven 
years ago we counted 705 members, now 1,650. 
A few salient points will illustrate this prog- 
ress. In the Indian River district, that nar- 
row belt of fertile land bordering the river 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the marshy 
hammocks, the home of the orange and the 
Pineapple, there was Sgven years ago not a 


single church building of any denomination. 
Now there are fifteen, besides several colored 
churches. Then the east coast missionary, 
Mr. Dilly, occupied a parish 100 miles long by an 
average half-mile wide. By means of friendly 
sailboats and trails through the scrub he 
managed to get over it once a month, no 
other minister having appointments south of 
Melbourne. Now Congregationalists, Metho- 
dists, Baptists and Episcopalians go up and 
down the river in well-appointed steamers or 
the palatial coaches of the Flagler Railway. 
The material development, which has been of 
late very rapid, will soon extend down to Bis- 
cayne Bay and the numerous keys that lead 
on toward Cuba. Alreadyin Key West, num- 
bering 20,000 inhabitants, with at least 7,000 
Cuban refugees engaged in the cigar manu- 
facture, there is a flourishing Congregational 
church. 

The Hispano-American invasion at Key 
West, Tampa, Port Tampa and other places 
in Florida is something wonderful and lends 
new promise to our home missionary work. 
What we could not dv in Roman Catholic 
Cuba is being done here under favorable 
auspices. The Cubans flocking to us, already 
numbering some 16,000, are a bright, volatile, 
mercurial, warm-hearted, receptive and cour- 
teous race. They are deeply imbued with the 
spirit of liberty, admire our American free in- 
stitutions and are fostering by every possible 
means the hope of a Cuban republic. With 
this goes a hatred of the Spaniards and a 
corresponding jealousy toward the Romish 
Church. 

This was strikingly illustrated the other day 
by the hearty welcome given to Mr. Herrick, 
our home missionary at Tampa at a funeral, 
the largest ever attended in Ybor City, the 
Cuban ward. A young man of Spanish descent, 
but in close sympathy with the Cubans, had 
been shot. The assassination caused profound 
excitement. Mr. Herrick, happening to meet 
the procession, was invited to join it and to 
walk with the religious leader of it, Mr. 
Rivero, a Protestant Episcopalian in deacons 
orders and editor, at the same time, of a local 
paper printed in Spanish. At the head of the 
procession rode a Protestant, well mounted on 
an iron gray horse. Twenty-two young men 
followed him, each of them the president of a 
society for promoting the revolutionary cause. 
The members of these societies contribute, in 
the same line, each one day’s wages per 
month out of their weekly aggregate of $30,000. 
After the twenty young men walked, arm in 
arm, Mr. Herrick and Mr. Rivero. Behind 
them came the casket on the shoulders of four 
men. Behind these several hundreds of mem- 
bers of Cuban societies. The body was laid 
in sta* ‘ in their Casino or Opera House, from 
its flaystaff floating the American flag along 
with the Cuban revelutionary flag of the lone 
star and red and black stripes. At the close 
of the funeral service one Cuban after another 
addressed the surging crowd in patriotic 
speeches. 

The significant thing about it was that while 
these Cubans are for the most part nominally 
Roman Catholic the Catholic priests were stu- 
diously excluded. One of them complained to 
Mr. Herrick of the Cubans as being ‘‘ very poor 
Catholics.” Mr. Herrick needs at once a chapel 
in Ybor City for the Cuban or Spanish work, 
for Spaniards as well as Cubans are more or 
less accessible, and especially the children 
through the Sunday school. He is offered a 
lot near by, where forty Cuban cottages are go- 
ing up, at $700 with a considerable discount. 
He dares only to take one-half of the lot at 
$333, as authorized by the Women’s Florida 
H.M.S. He ought by all means to have the 
whole lot. He is also contracting for a chapel 
at $700, which includes in its specifications, 
already drawn, besides the main auditorium, a 
reading-room, Sunday school room and Span- 
ish assistunt’s dwelling house of only one story 


with three rooms. This plan is quite inade- 
quate to the providential opening so signally 
marked. Will not some generous readers of 
the Congregationalist see to-it that Mr. Herrick 
has the whole lot and a $1,000 or $1,200 chapel ? 
Since this Southern outpost of Congregation- 
alism in Florida has hitherto claimed but a 
minimum of attention, let me glance at a few 
more good omens. The remnant of the Semi- 
noles, numbering perhaps 300, are being looked 
after by missionary effort. But, alas, as their 
hidden everglades are discovered to be avail- 
able for tillage, the white man’s greed will ere 
long be looking after their money value and 
concocting plans to remove the Indians. 

Ten years ago Rollins College at Winter 
Park was only an anticipation. Today it 
stands equipped on the margin of beautiful 
lake Virginia with six handsome buildings, 
twelve instructors and has an attendance of 
one hundred and thirty-five pupils. But it is 
shamefully crippled by lack of endowment. 
Would that some Vanderbilt or Rockefeller or 
Stetson would lend a hand. Another pressing 
need, that of negro education in the industrial 
line of Hampton and Tuskegee, is well at- 
tended to as a small but successful beginning 
by the A. M. A. at Orange Park on the St. 
Johns. It isa singular characteristic of this 
institution that it promotes, or rather permits, 
the coeducation of whites and blacks as at 
Berea. The large majority of the white pupils 
are day scholars from the village of Orange 
Park. The movement came about quite natu- 
rally from the peculiar exigencies of the situa- 
tion. The white residents are mostly from 
the North, and unable from lack of pecuniary 
ability to secure in any other way such excel- 
lent educational advantages for their children. 

The Chautauqua Summer School at Mount 
Dora is well established in its aim to provide 
the best literary, scientific and musical, as 
well as religious, advantages for the people at 
large and will be resumed Feb. 21-March 6. 
All the above mentioned movements were 
reported at the association in connection with 
the annual history of the churches. An ex- 
haustive historical paper covering the prog- 
ress of .Congregationalism in Florida from its 
inception was read by Dr. E. P. Hooker. 

The material development of Florida within 
the last ten years has been marvelous. The 
orange craze has given place to sober and intel- 
ligent methods, and has been supplemented by 
many other promising industries, among them 
early garden truck, especially tomatoes and the 
pineapple industry, to be immensely increased 
by swift transportation. Above all the open- 
ing up of Florida by new railroads gives prom- 
ise that the next deeade will far surpass the 
last in material progress. 3. W. H. 


FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 

Great indeed is the interest manifested in 
Hawaii. The opinion is well-nigh unanimous, 
“Float the stars and stripes over that fair 
land.’”’ Newspapers print, politicians talk, 
business men confer and ministers discuss, but 
scarcely is there a voice to dissent from open- 
ing wide the gate to these now seeking admis- 
sion to our national life. Among the forcible 
speeches was that of Rev. Walter Frear to a 
large gathering at the Monday Club of San 
Francisco early in February. He is at pres- 
ent Pacific coast agent of the American Board 
and was for ten years pastor of our church at 
Honolulu, now so faithfully ministered to by 
Dr. Beckwith. Hence Mr. Frear spoke of 
what he knew and testified of what he had seen. 
He was decidedly in favor of annexation. Real- 
izing that the whites, to whose energy and sa- 
gacity the islands owe their present condition, 
must predominate, that these leading men are 
deeply interested in the natives, and that the 
latter will as a class acquiesce in any govern- 
ment giving evidence of regard for their we - 
fare, the speaker could approve of no other 
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course than their becoming part of the United 
States. Viewed, too, from our standpoint there 
was but one side to the question. Of greater 
value than all Southern California, nearer in 
time to Washington than was this State when 
cc ming into the Union, commercially strate- 
gic, it behooves us to accept the offer and make 
this mid-Pacific paradise our own. Whatever 
‘were the views entertained at the beginning of 
the speech so clear and unanswerable were its 
arguments that dissent, if existing, thought 
wise to be silent. There was present also at 
this meeting of the club an accredited com- 
missioner from the government of the Gilbert 
Istands, which desires a protectorate from the 
‘United States. He, too, favored the Hawaiian 
annexation and urged immediate action before 
Eugland repents in this instance the course 
‘pursued with the Gilbert Islands, which was 
virtually to assume control of them. Rev. 
Mr. Greely, a resident of Honolulu, considered 
‘the present movement toward annexation as 
in harmony with the divine plan for the evan- 
gelization of the world. 

Speaking of the Monday Club calls to mind 
‘a recent movement on the part of some to 
open the doors to woman. In its history of a 
score or more of years the sisters have always 
been made welcome, but not until a few weeks 
ago has any effort been made to include them 
inthe membership. Asthe clubis not distinct- 
ively clerical, “laymen,” it has been argued, 
includes in Congregational usage both men 
‘and women, and any distinction in sucha case 
‘as this is a reflection upon our polity and en- 
tirely too antiquated for this age of progress. 
Gallant as all members of the club claim to 
be, it yet seemed to the majority that our 
‘number was already sufficiently large for prac- 
tical purposes and, until further light dawned, 
the membership of the body should remain as 
it is. To some this was a great disappoint- 
ment. 

It is delightful to report that the gospel is 
touching one and another of our California 
youth in the line of missionary service. Con- 
sidering the short time Christian forces have 
been organized in this region and the peculiar 
nature of the community it is not boasting to 
point with pride to Watkins of Mexico, Per- 
kins of India, Dorward of Africa and others 
in distant parts of the earth preaching Christ. 
‘The Woman’s Board has been greatly cheered 
of late by Miss Wilson of Sonoma offering her- 
self for the foreign field. Already accepted 
by the authorities at Boston, her expenses 
provided by the Woman’s Board of the Pa- 
cific, she awaits the approach of next June, 
when she will sail for her field. 

Rey. Loyal L. Wirt, superintendent of Sun- 
day school work, has put us all under obliga- 
tions by the preparation and free distribution 
of a Congregational directory for Northern and 
Central California. While helpful to all it 
‘will prove especially so to the strangers con- 
‘stantly coming hither, many of whom are 
clergymen in search of work. Such has been 
our growth that our local conferences are now 
eight, our institutions are enlarging in the 
number of instructors as well as students, and 
the various boards are finding it more and 
more essential to have locad representatives 
whose office or residence may be known. 
Among its many interesting items is the fact 
that our seminary now has twenty-two stu- 
dents. One of the new comers to this seat of 
sacred learning is an ex-Catholic priest, a 
man of culture and refinement, who is now 
seeking a knowledge of Protestant theology 
preparatory to taking a pulpit in our body. 
Singular, indeed, was the manner of his con- 
version. Officiating in an Oregon town he 
began the study of Protestantism for the sake 
of confirming his Catholic opinions against it 
and, as opportunity offered, to expose its 
“falsity.” But the searching brought to him 
revelations new and startling. Instead of 
finding it an “ism” of error there seemed, 


at least, scintillations of truth. These he pur- 
sued. Meanwhile he sought counsel of a Con- 
gregational minister, who led him on the way, 
with the result that the priest renounced his 
Catholicism. Heretical as it is to thus break 
away from ‘the church,” such was his char- 
acter and standing that his bishop gave him 
letters highly commendatory. We bid him 
welcome. We trust in due time the joys as 
well as the trials of the Protestant ministry 
may be his. 

At last the ninth church of San Francisco is 
a fact. Long has it been coming to birth, for 
reasons which need not here be enumerated 
but the natal day is now a reality. It was 
Feb. 2. A council met and aided in organiz- 
ing. Twenty-seven adopted the confession 
and entered into covenant; more are to follow. 
Soon it is thought that fifty, at least, will be 
members. It is the Park Congregational 
Church, and, as its name implies, it is situ- 
ated in a very desirable part of the city, 
near the entrance of Golden Gate Park. In 
the midst of homes, with a large number of 
well to do people on every side, fairly distant 
from any other Protestant organizations, it 
has an opportunity granted to but few. Pre- 
siding over it is Rev. H. W. Houlding, a 
young man of consecrated purpose. Hard 
work is,-of course, before them. Other de- 
nominations will soon want a place in that 
locality. Property is high, and though more 
families have signified their preference for 
a Congregational church than for any other, 
incessant work directed by heavenly wisdom 
is the imperative need. And this will be 
given, for in addition to the local force 
another institution is about to push forward. 
This is the City Missionary Society. A few 
days younger than the church, it is a healthy 
and vigorous child. Coming to life in the 
parlors of the First Church, it greets the 
world fully equipped for agressive work. At 
its head is none other than Rev. W. C. Pond, 
D. D., aiding him in the directory are fourteen 
carefully selected clergymen and laymen. 
With either side of the bay as territory for 
action their determination is to push forward. 
We hope the day is not far distant when these 
columes will record the dedication of an at- 
tractive modern edifice, hard by the entering 
avenue of our city’s fairest park. OccmEnt. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

In the absence of Professor Genung, who failed to 
put in an appearance at the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing last Monday morning, Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin 
gave incidents of missionary life in Turkey and 
Rev. W. Walker Jubb spoke on home rule in Ireland. 


At the meeting of the Cambridge Congregational 
Club, Feb. 13, Mr. T. G. Cook was chosen president 
and Mr. Phineas Hubbard secretary. Two papers 
were presented giving the views of a pastor and a 
layman on The Support Which the Pastor Should 
Receive from the People. 


Rev. Lawrence Phelps of. the First Church, Chel- 
sea, has again prepared for his people several series 
of Lenten services, the subjects for which, with 
daily reading, are printed in a convenient and ap- 
propriate form. Sunday afternoons Mr. Phelps 
gives a five minute talk before the Junior Endeavor 
Society on The Young Christian, a ten minute lec- 
ture before the senior society Tuesday evenings on 
the World for Christ and a longer lecture after the 
weekly prayer meetings on the Columbian Conven- 
tions of the Religions of the World. 


The Brighton Congregational Club held its annual 
Ladies’ Night at the Hotel Huntington, Boston, with 
an attendance of seventy. Mr. C. B. Travis, the 
president, was in the chair, Rev. A. A. Berle offered 
prayer, and the topic, The Citizen and the Public 
School, was discussed by Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner, Rev. 
C. 8. Dole and Rev. A. E. Winship. 

The church in Wakefield voted its retiring pastor, 
Rev. R. W. Wallace, two months’ extra salary, and 
the Baptist church passed cordial resolutions con- 
cerning his work and influence in the community. 
A deep religious interest has developed in the con- 
gregation and some sixty have professed conver- 
sion. 


The church in Shelburne, Rev. Austin 
pastor, has had a prosperous year. Twenty-one have 
united with it, the people have contributed $3,000, 
the building has been frescoed and new pews, car. 
pets and stained glass windows have been put in, 
——At the annual meeting of the Fall River Congre. 
gational Club, Feb. 14, Col. F. J. Brown was chosen 
president. 

Maine. 

The Word and the Work will print a sermon by 
Rev. G. W. Field, D. D., in each monthly issue for 
the current year. His many friends will be glad to 
read them as they appear. 

Many are glad to learn of the appointment of Mr, 
H. M. Allen of Bangor Seminary, by the American 
Board, to Van, Turkey. As the son of the veteran 
Dr. Allen of Turkey he is familiar with the ground. 


Rev. C. 8. Wilder says of the revival in Milltown: 
“Some months ago a number of our young people 
agreed together to pray and work for certain indj- 
viduals among their friends. The names of these 
thus remembered made a long list. All of this 
number have expressed their desire to become fol- 
lowers of Christ.”’ 

Rev. 8. S. York, missionary in Oxford County, 
has been holding meetings at lumber camps.—The 
church at Island Falls is to have an edifice. 


Five recent graduates from Bangor Seminary, 
who are taking a special course of study at Bowdoin 
College, are supplying churches: Rev. Messrs. R. L. 
Sheaff at Richmond, A. U. Ogilvie and S. R. Smiley 
alternate at East Augusta, G. C. DeMott and Nor- 
man McKinnon at Oxford.——Rev. J. H. Matthews 
of Madison supplies on alternate Sundays at Anson 
and North Anson, and Samue)] Thompson of Bangor 
Seminary will supply at South Brewer until June, 

Rhode Island. 

The Congregational Club held its February meet- 
ing in Providence, Feb. 13. Despite the unfavorable 
weather there was a full attendance. The topic of 
the evening, Some Methods of Church Work in Our 
Larger Cities, was ably discussed by Rev. W. 8. 
Rainsford, D. D., of New York and Rev. C. A. Dick- 
inson of Boston. Some hard blows were dealt by 
them against the pew system and the opinion ven- 
tured that during the next decade the system would 
become pretty generally abolished. 


Dr. Horton of the Union Church, Providence, is 
giving a series of Sunday evening addresses on The 
Saloon from Various Standpoints. 


The church in Pawcatuck celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary Feb. 14. In the afternoon there was an 
address of welcome by the pastor, Rev. S. H. Wood- 
row, and an historical paper on The Earliest Reli- 
gious Instruction in the Pawcatuck Valley. Then 
came greetings from the pastors of the churches of 
Stonington and Mystic and from the pastors of the 
Episcopal, Baptist, Seventh Day Baptist and Chris- 
tian Baptist churches of Westerly. A collation fol- 
lowed. In the evening a history of the church was 
given, letters were read from absent members and 
former pastors, while former pastors who were 
present, Rev. D. N. Beach, Rev. G. L. Clark and 
Rev. H. L. Kelsey, made addresses. The past year 
has been the most successful in the life of the 
church. Forty-seven have been added, the roll of 
membership has been revised, the building has 
been improved and legacies and gifts have been 
received amounting to $6,000. The building is too 
small and plans are being drawn to increase the 
seating capacity. 

Connecticat. 

Fellowship meetings are held once in two weeks 
in different parts of Windham County, Putnam, 
Pomfret, Woodstock and Wauregan having recently 
been visited. They seem to be accompanied with 
much spiritual power. 

A revival is in progress in Southington, the inter- 
est dating from the Week of Prayer. Rev. E.E. 
Davidson, of Newtonville, Mass., has just concluded 
a two weeks’ series of union meetings, which have 
profoundly affected the churches and the town. 
More than one hundred have expressed their purpose 
to lead a new life, two-thirds of whom are adults. 


There are seventeen Congregational churches in 
New Haven but there is still one section where there 
is none except the colored church on Dixwell Ave 
nue. Nor is there any other denomination in that 
immediate locality although it is a populous and 
growing section of the city. More than two years 
ago Rev. I. C. Meserve called attention to the loca 
tion and now the Dwight Place Church and its pa* 
tor, Dr. Twitchell, are holding neighborhood meet- 
ings in that locality with the idea of establishing # 
new church.-—The mission circle of the First Chareb 
has shown ¢ dable 
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of university extension by securing Prof. D. G. Lyon 
of Harvard to give six illustrated lectures on the As- 
Monuments and the Bible. They are being 
given one each Friday evening in the chapel of the 
United Church. The expense of the course will be 
nearly $500, but the circle will clear a good profit. 

The trend of the February meeting of the Eastern 
Connecticut Congregational Club was in an emi- 
nently practical direction. The question of the even- 
ing was, What Are the Norwich Churches Doing and 
what More Can They Do for Norwich Interests? 
Earnest words were spoken in reference to the in- 
stitutional church idea, the relation of the Y. M. 
(, A. to the churches, the help from the United 
Workers and the work of the Boys’ Club. A live 
discussion followed, bringing out the view that 
the essentials of the institutional chureh may 
be realized in Norwich most effectually, as well as 
most economically, by uniting in sufficient support 
of the Y. M. C. A., the United Workers with their 
city missionary, the Boys’ Club and kindred organi- 
zations. Such an arrangement was shown to be the 
best for cities of no greater size than Norwich. 
Every Congregational pastor in the town, besides a 
number of laymen and ladies, took part in the exer- 
cises and the meeting proved suggestive and quick- 
ening. 

The Fourth Church, Hartford, raised about $1,200, 
Feb. 12,to improve the musical department of its 
services, Which have always held a prominent place 
in its program of worship. Its orchestra is to be 
enlarged andimproved. A choir of forty members 
isto conduct the service and Mr. Charles H. John- 
son, now employed at the Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, 
has accepted the position of leader. In the evening 
of the same day the pastor, Rev. H. H. Kelsey, de- 
livered a discourse on the Cost of Intemperance. 
His computation, which seems to be correct, gives 
as the amount of money received during the year at 
the 175 saloons in the city of Hartford $1,638,000. 
The population is 60,000. Thére would be in addi- 
tion to this sum at least three-fourths of the ex- 
penses of the police department and nearly as large 
a proportion of what is paid for the support of 
paupers.—The Center Church has a membership 
of 603. Twenty-four were added during the last 
eleven months and benevolences for that time were 
$27,735. 

The house of worship at Harwinton narrowly es- 
caped burning a few days ago. A large hole was 
burned in the floor and the woodwork about it was 
blazing. Timely discovery saved the building. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Mrs. Woodruff, who was ordained, Feb. 9,at Little 
Valley, is the third woman ordained to the Congre- 
gational ministry in this State and is the widow of 
aformer pastor of this church. She has had expe- 
rience in various kinds of Christian work and she 
stood an hour and one-half of questioning with 
much credit. 

An extensive revival has been in progress for 
some time at Eldred and Barryville under the ear- 
nest labors of Mr. Henry Smith, a young man who 
has recently entered the ministry from business. 

A new church enterprise, the South Avenue, has 


‘been added to the five others in Syracuse of our 


denomination. It has been for several years past 
under the auspices of the Methodist Protestant 
denomination but the first of the year made appli- 
cation, of its own accord, to be received into our 
rauks. It has a separate field, comes with a house 


of worship and is believed to have a promising 
future. It is at present under the charge of Rev. 
Lemuel Jones. . 


The Lewis Avenue Church, Brooklyn, will break 
ground in the spring for a new $50,000 house of wor- 
ship, which it hopes will be ready for use by Thanks- 
giving. The audience-room will seat 800 on the 
main floor and 490 in the gallery. The basement 
will be fitted uy with classrooms for. the Sunday 
School. It will be built of light brick, with terra 
cotta and stone trimmings, and wil! be lighted with 
electricity. There are 680 church members and 833 
Sunday school scholars. Thus far $25,000 has been 
Pledged for the new building.——The Tompkins 
Avenue Church bas issued a Year-Book, containing 
4 fand of interesting information about the many 
Phases of its work both at the home church and 
Park Avenue Branch——Rev. Charles Herald of 

Chapel has been spending several weeks 
in successful evangelistic work in the People’s 
Church of Chicago. 

New Jersey. 

Dr. A. H. Bradford’s Lenten readings in Mont- 

Clair will be selected this year from Frederic Den- 


nison’s Social Morality. The subjects are: Social 
Morality—What It Is, Parents and Children, Hus- 
bands and Wives, Brothers and Sisters, Masters and 
Servants and Thy Neighbor and Thyself. The read- 


number were business men, but by far the largest 
portion were young people, many of them students, 

The ingathering at Berwick, Rev. Joseph Steele, 
Jt., pastor, came at the close of revival meetings 





ings are held Thursday forenoons and are intended 
as occasions for spiritual conference. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

Rev. H. A. Schauffler of Cleveland has worked 
successfully for several years in training women as 
Bible readers, who are doing efficient work such as 
is done by deaconesses in the Methodist and Epis- 
copal churches. He publishes in the interest of 
this school and home the Bible Reader, a quarterly 
paper at twenty-five cents a year, giving valuable 
information concerning this important line of work. 
It deserves a largely increased circulation. 


The church in Collinwood has just closed two 
weeks of special meetings with excellent results. 
The pastor, Rev. Owen Jenkins, was assisted by 
Rev. H. M. Ladd, Rev. George Hill and Rev. Norman 
Plass. 

Rev. Norman Plass finds appointments made for 
him in Ohio for several months ahead. He has re- 
moved with his family to Cleveland and has begun 
his work with evangelistic meetings. His work will 
be evangelistic and missionary, under the united 
auspices of the Ohio H. M.S. and the C.S.S. and 
P. S., and his headquarters will be at the Congre- 
gational rooms in Cleveland, 

The churches and ministers of Cleveland have 
voted to invite the A.H.M.S. to hold its anniver- 
sary meeting there in June.——Rev. D. W. Shaw of 
Mt. Zion Church is a cultivated musician and has 
done much to develop the musical talent of his 
church. Last week, by request of Hough Avenue 
Church, the Mt. Zion Musical Club gave a concert 
for the joint benefit of the two churches, interspers- 
ing jubilee songs with music and recitations of the 
highest order. Among the singers was Mrs. Mabel 
Lewis Imes, one of the original jubilee singers. 

Michigan. 

The spiritual condition of the First Church, East 
Saginaw, Rev. G. R. Wallace, pastor, is exception- 
ally gratifying. Home expenditures last year were 
$8,628 and benevolences $3,945. On each of the last 
two Sunday evenings over 500 people have been un- 
able to gain admittance to the church, about 1,200 
being inside. 

Successful evangelistic services have been held in 
several places since the Week of Prayer. At Lake 
Odessa about one hundred have expressed a desire to 
become Christians. At Lexington twenty-four have 
united with the church as the result of a revival. 
At East Nelson and at Bancroft many have begun 
the Christian life. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

The Kansas City Congregational Club met at the 
First Church, Feb. 13. An able and interesting 
paper was read by Rev. H. D. Herr on The Aims, 
Spirit and Methods that Should Characterize Con- 
gregational Churches. The constitution of the club 
was changed so as to enlarge the constituency, re- 
duce the membership fee, make the meetings of a 
social and literary character and for fellowship, 
doing away with refreshments except at the annual 
meeting on Forefathers’ Day. 

Iowa. 

Since this year began Rev. N. L. Packard of Ionia, 
Bassett and Chickasaw has preached every evening 
and four times each Sunday, and has plans for hold- 
ing daily meetings for weeks to come. He finds 
demands for these special meetings in his own 
triple parish, in the neighborhoods about and in 
the parishes of his brethren, who are glad to have 
his help. The gospel meetings held recently in 
Bassett and Chickasaw resulted in a full score of 
conversions. 

Key. O. W. Rogers has completed the tenth year 
of his pastorate at Mt. Pleasant. During these 
years 184 have been received to membership. Ona 
recent birthday anniversary his patishioners pre- 
sented to him a well-filled purse of generous size. 
—Reyvy. A. 8S. Badger of Hampton does not with- 
draw his resignation though urged to do so by his 
people. 

About 3,000 converts’ cards were signed at Des 
Moines in the Mills meetings. In nearly all the 
churches special meetings have been continued 
since the evangelist left-———The great ingathering 
at Grinnell, Rev. E. M. Vittum, pastor, occurred at 
a special service, Feb. 12, when ninety-three mem- 
bers were received. President Gates assisted in 
the services. All ages were represented. A large 


ducted by Evangelist Tillitt——The twelve ad- 
ditions reported at Nora Springs are only a part of 
the results of the revival which is still in progress. 
In all twenty-eight have united with the church. 
——In connection with meetings held by the Tabor 
church, Rev. J. W. Cowan, pastor, there were about 
forty professed conversions. 

Nebraska. 

Rev. John Askin, D. D., closed his labors with the 
church at Kearney, Feb. 12, to accept his call to 
Council Bluffs,Io. His pastorate has been remarka- 
bly successful. When he took charge of the church, 
Jan. 1, 1885, there was a membership of only sixty- 
one; it was discouraged and dependent on the 
H,M.S. In two years it assumed self-support. The 
building has been improved, 173 persons have united 
with the church, 116 on confession of faith, and the 
benevolences have aggregated $2,269. During this 
time he has been moderator of the General Associa- 
tion, delegate to the International Council, London, 
and for four years one of the directors of the Ne- 
braska Home Missionary Society. The State will 
part with him with sincere regrets. 

An interesting and hopeful meeting in the inter- 
ests of Park Place Church, Omaha, was held, Feb. 
13, at the house of one of the prominent members of 
the First Church. The object was to enlist the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood to take steps looking to the 
purchase of a lot and to put the enterprise on its 
feet. A large and influential committee was ap- 
pointed to take the matter in charge. Rev. W. J. 
Paske and his hard-working little band are encour- 
aged with the outlook. 

Utah. 

The First Church of Salt Lake will suffera serious 
loss through the resignation of Rev. J. B. Thrall, 
which is to take effect May 1. He has been for 
more than eight years its pastor and has led 
it through many vicissitudes to the completion 
of one of the finest edifices of the West. He ten- 
dered his resignation two and a half years ago, but 
withdrew it at the urgent request of bers of 
the church who desired him to remain with them 
till the new building should be completed. Mr. 
Thrall intends to come East and would prove a de- 
sirable pastor for a New England church. 





WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BRAINERD, F. G., of Lake Linden, Mich., to Parkers- 
burg and Allison, Io. 
CHUTTER, Frederick G., declines call to Pawtucket 
Ch., Lowell, Mass. 
CRONIN, Henry C., C. 8. 8. and P. 8. superintendent for, 
Missouri, to Second Pres. Ch., Jersey yi, N. J. 
EASTMAN, Edward P., of Brownfield, Me., to West 
Newfield. ‘ 
FLAGG, James W. (Pres.), of South Framingham, Mass., 
foxboro. Acc 


to Fo epts. 
GRAUER, Otto C., to Cortland St. Ch., Chicago, Ill. Ac- 


cepts. 
HOLLISTER, Frederick M., of Wapping, Ct., to assist- 
ant pastorate of Second Ch., Waterbury. _e 
JENKINS, David T., of Hankinson, N. D., to Buffalo 


Gap, 8. D. 

JENKINS, Jonathan L., of Pittsfield, Mass., to State St. 
Ch., Portland, Me. 

LEE, Gerald S8., of Sharon, Ct., to Park St. Ch., West 
Springfield, Mass. 

MARSDEN, B. F., of Sioux Falls, 8. D., to Valley 


aod ) 
Springs. Accepts. 

MOFFAT, Thomas A., assistant pastor of Plymouth Ch.. 
Detroit, Mich., to Laingsburg. pesente. 

PA LMER, Charles M., accepts call to Sharon, Vt., where 
he has been supplying. 

PIERSON, Isaac, of Meriden, Ct., to Hamilton, N. Y., 
and Brookfield Center, Ct. 

PRESTON, Eimer E., of Oakland, Io., to Hamilton and 
Breckenridge, Mo. —— 

THORP, Willard B., to First Ch., Binghamton, N. Y., 
where he has been supplying. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

BRADFORD, Park A.., i. Jan. 23, Scituate, Mass. Parts 
by Rev. Messrs. E. W. Shurtleff, E. V. Bigelow, John 
Sha Zenas Crowell and A. 8. Chase. 

BRAINERD, F. G.. 0. Jan. %, Lake Linden, Mich. Ser- 
mon by Rev. J. R. Knodell; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
E. J. Grinnell, G. Y. Washburn and J. W. Goves®. 

GARFIELD, Frank L., o. p. Feb. 15, Feeding Hills, Mass. 

. Michael Burnham; other —= by 
Rey. Messrs. E. G. Selden, L. H. Blake, A. M. Spangler 
and C. 8. Sylvester. 

HOURLBUT, William H., “2 Jan. 26. Roscommon, 
Mich. Sermon by Rev. J. M. Warren; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. W. D. King, H. C. Hurlbut, M. Bacon 


d Robert Houston. 
PILLSBURY, John P., i, Jan. 18, Newport, V.H. Parts 


Rev. Messrs. Elijah Horr, D.D., G. F. Keangot, 
Gyrus Richardson, D.D., J. T. Jackson and M. T. 
Runnells 


WOODRUFF, Mrs. Emily C., 0. p. Feb. 9, Little Valley, 
N.Y. Sermon wy Rev. E. K. Burrows; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. J. H. McKee, A. W. Terry, M. L. Dalton 
and Robert Humphrey. 

Resignations. 
ALLEN, Edward P., Sanford, Me. 
ASKIN, John, of Kearney, Neb., to accept call to Coun- 


Blaffs, Io. _ 
BLEASE, Wiliam H., Wil!iamsfield, O., withdraws res- 


COGSWELL, Joseph S., Standish, Me., to take effect in 
HILL. Geo e, of Irving St. Ch., Cleveland. 0., to take 
effect April 1 
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FOSTER, Addison P., Immanuel Ch., Roxbury, Mass., 
to take effect April 1. 

KLOSS, Charles L., Tabernacle Ch., Kansas City, Mo., 

ome assistant pastor of First Ch. 

PATCH, Isaac P., Oswego Falls, N. Y. m 

SIMS, Thomas, Atkinson Memorial Ch., Tacoma, Wn., 
* accept assistant pastorate Bond St. Ch., Toronto, 

Jan. 
THRALL, J. Brainerd, First Ch., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Charches Organized. 

CHICAGO, ILL, North Robey Branch, becomes independ- 
ent under name of Cortland St. Ch. 

COVERT, Mich., Feb. 8. Sixteen members. 

OBERLIN, La., Feb. 5. Tesawtxe members. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., Park Ch., Feb. 2. Twenty- 
seven members. 

WEST BANGOR, Mich. Sixteen members. 

Miscellaneous. 

BAILEY, Jesse, of Watertown, N.Y., has gone South 
for the winter by the advice of his physician. 

BERGER, Martin L., of Park Ch., Cleveland, 0., has 
gone to California by advice of his physician. The 
church gives him three months’ vacation, continues 
the salary and, with the help of neighboring minis- 

ters, will supply the pulpit. 

BULL, Davi ., of Henrietta, N. Y., whose ministry 
has m very successful in that place, has recently 
been critically sick but his friends are now encour- 
aged hy signe of recovery. 

BURROWS, Edwin B., at the close of his pastorate in 
Jamestown, N. Y., will enter general missionary work. 

LYMAN, Albert T., of Wakonda, 8S. D., has accepted an 
appointment under the C. 8. 8. and P. 8. to work in the 
eastern part of the State through March and in April 
will take the ~~ gmnmmemameaed of the Wyoming and 

lack Hills district. 

PACKARD, Edward N., fell on the ice recently, break- 
jag some of the small bones of the arm. 

WILLIAMS, John H., of the Clyde Ch., Kansas on. 
Mo., was given a reception by his people on the tent 
annive of his pastorate. The church presen 

him with an elegant oak dining table and chairs. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

One district in Indiana has been successfully car- 
rying out a determination to form one new society 
each week. 

The extension of the movement is indicated by 
the multiplying number of publications devoted to 
it. The Golden Link, the Australasian monthly, was 
started last summer, the first number of Der Mitar- 
beiter of Buffalo, N. Y., for German societies, ap- 
peared in January, the London Christian Endeavour 
commenced in February and the Chinese Illustrated 
News is to have an Endeavor department. 

In the high school of Oakland, Cal., a kind of 
union society has been formed by Endeavorers for 
the purpose of influencing their mates and bringing 
them into societies connected with the churches. 
The lookout committee includes two members from 
each room. A Chinese society lately formed in con- 
nection with a mission in Oakland and numbering 
about forty contains members who together gave 
for missionary and benevolent objects during 1892 
the sum of $936.80, one member giving two months’ 


wages. 
Sees so aoe wee 


FROM THE PUGET SOUND OOUNTRY. 


BY REV. L. H. HALLOCK, TACOMA. 





The “‘ Evergreen State”’ of Washington now 
lies under three feet of snow, and the New 
England men who have recently come hither 
seem charged with causing the unwonted and 
unwelcome visitation. It is amusing to see the 
impromptu outfits called sleighs which have 
been rigged for the occasion or the weary 
struggles of four-wheeled vehicles through the 
deep and ‘solid whiteness.’’ Congregations 
of worshipers have been depleted’ by the 
blockade of street cars and families in the 
suburbs have endured temporary imprison- 
ment from the same cause. Fine fat rosebuds 
and open pansy faces are summarily buried, 
and the grim joke of the signs ‘‘ Keep off the 
grass,’’ ‘‘ Please don’t pick the flowers,” is 
apparent to all. 

The Government at Washington has done 
another creditable deed in setting apart for- 
ever as a public park another domain of won- 
derful interest, the ‘‘Cascade Forestry Pre- 
serve” or as it should be called, by reason of 
Indian tradition and the eternal fitness of 
things, ‘‘ Mt. Tacoma Park.”” A mountain up- 
lift 14,444 feet in hight, open to unobstructed 
vision from sea to summit, isolated, snow- 
piled always, traversed by numerous glaciers 
and reflecting the rarest of sunrise and sunset 
glory from its secluded crown, surely ought 
to be preserved as one of the wonders of the 
continent. And when the Government shall 
have opened roads and access shall be fairly 
eomfortable we may expect that the thousands 
of Alaska tourists who will come to Tacoma 
for a start will take in Mt. Tacoma Park as 
a midway wonder. 


The arrival of our great steamships from 
China and Japan, laden with tea and silks, 
is an event of interest always, and the city 
was alive when the last one came with its 
new name, Tacoma, and was presented with 
beautiful silken flags by the ladies and a 
superb silver service by the citizens of Tacoma 
for her name. 

This State taxes all church property exceed- 
ing $5,000 valuation and all colleges except 
those fuunded by the State. A strong effort 
is being made to modify this provision and 
bring the State into line with all her sisters 
except California. The deadlock in our legis- 
lature still continues and no man can predict 
the issue. Jn a new State the need is specially 
imminent for incorruptible men of wide out- 
look and unswerving principle. 

The Sunday theater is struggling to gaina 
foothold in Tacoma and the municipal authori- 
ties are keeping a running fusilade on the 
gambling horde which has infested our city 
for a few weeks past. A small and active set 
of men, known as the Secular Union, have 
organized to oppose everything religious and 
every item of legislation which looks toward 
any recognition of Christianity in any form, 
either by the Lord’s Prayer in public scheols, 
and all Sunday laws, or any recognition of 
God in legislative assembly or State reforma- 
tory institutions. The Ministerial Alliance of 
Tacoma, at its Monday morning sessions, 
wrestles with all forms of questions touching 
the welfare of city and state, and is a recog- 
nized power in moral reform. 

The Academy of Science has carefully in- 
vestigated the name of the lordly mountain, 
unsurpassed in North America, which is the 
gem and raison d’étre of President Harrison’s 
act in creating the park of 200,000 acres around 
it. The name Rainier which appears upon 
most maps was given by Vancouver as a com- 
pliment to an obscure rear-admiral of the 
British navy who never saw the mountain or 
the continent upon which it blossomed, but 
the royal mountain peak had been called Ta- 
coma by the Indians from time immemorial. 
It is the true name, true to history and tra- 
dition and patriotism, and it should be pre- 
served. The red men are fast passing away but 
their monumental names of beauty and sig- 
nificance may well be kept to perpetuate the 
memory of these primeval owners of the soil. 

One old Indian was a striking figure on the 
platform at the Academy of Science the other 
night when this question was being discussed. 
He was over eighty years of age, straight, dig- 
nified and of noble mien, and he looked 
around the assembly, made a slow, impressive 
gesture, and said, “I tell you the name God 
gave the mountain; his name ‘Tacobet.’ No 
man canchangeit; his name Tacobet.’”’ Seven 
good-sized rivers flow from its perpetual gla- 
ciers and to see it even from a distance is 
worth the journey across the continent. When 
you visit the World’s Fair come a little fur- 
ther and see God’s grander display, the 
sublime simplicity of the matchless Mount 
Tacoma. 


sation, 


THE “TISBUT BOX.” 


Mr. Chauncey Depew tells the following 
story, which conveys its own lesson: 


A young lawyer, a friend of mine, who 
was making $1,200 a year, found himself 
suddenly elected to an office where he got a 
salary of $7,000. I said to him one day, 
“You are living at $7,000?” ‘“ Yes,’’ 
‘““When you get through with that office 
you may not get re-elected or reappointed. 
You will find that you are out of your pro- 
fession and that it will take you two or 
three years to get in touch with how to 
earn a dollar again. You should save.’’ He 
said: ‘*How? My wife says so, but she 
don’t know how.’”’ I said, ‘‘Establish a 
*tisbut box,’ ’’ and hesaid, ‘* What is that?” 
‘Put a box in the dining-room and when- 
ever you are moved to spend anything, from 





————diy 
twenty-five cents to twenty-five dollars 

a moment and say, ‘It is but twenty-five 
cents, it is but one dollar, and I don't 

it,’ and drop it into the ‘tisbut box.” ], 
six months he brought me $1,000 and | 
bought a bond for him, and when he mp. 
tired from office he had $15,000 and that 
$15,000 kept him going and gave him a po- 
sition until he got a very good practice 
which he has today. ; 


SAGE COUNSEL TO NEGROES, 

The teachers in our missionary schools jp 
the South do not hesitate to speak plainly ang 
even sharply to their charges. And we may 
believe that such tender yet pointed words as 
President H. 8. DeForest of Talladega, Als, 
spoke at the recent celebration there of Emap. 
cipation Day must have due effect: 


Among the needs which we would em 
size today are the two fundamental virtues 
of industry and economy, neither of which 
were fostered by slavery. A servile people 
are always clumsy workmen and always 
wasteful. Acquire and retain and you wil} 
become scholarly. Earn and save and you 
will become forehanded. And till there ig 
more owning and less renting of land, more 
payment in advance and less of ruinous in- 
terest, more of homes and fewer one-room, 
disorderly cabins, you can never rise to that 
condition of noble manhood, pure andculti- 
vated womanhood which God wishes should 
mark the parentage of every child born into 
the world. You need land, you need homes, 
you need resources and they can come only 
as you earn and save, and there is no law 
now against either. Both of these virtues 
are attainable. 

But, secondly, to obtain them in any full- 
ness there must be a great development of 
intelligence. Skillis nine-tenths in the head, 
It is not chiefly muscular. Only a good 
thinker can be a good workman and economy 
comes only with thoughtfulness. The igno- 
rant maa does not know how to save. He 
does not know how to protect himself or 
how to invest what he has, Franklin says, 
‘*If we make sheep of ourselves the wolves 
will have us,’’ and they will, whether our 
wool be white or black. The hard work 
done by negroes since the surrender, if di- 
rected by intelligence and wisely husbanded, 
would have made him owner of half the 
country. Without more of intelligence and 
mental furnishing he must to the end be 
poor, ill clothed, ill housed and ill fed. 

But, thirdly, he needs to emancipate him- 
self from certain vices which are his great- 
est enemies. After God there is no friend 
so good to us as we can be to ourselves, Sv 
there is no one who can harm us as we cap 
harm ourselves and after ourselves there is 
no more pestiferous adversary to any man 
than the rumseller and others of that ilk 
who lead into debauchery. Emancipation 
from vice is necessary in order to complete 
the freedom given by Mr. Lincoln. The 
worst chain ever put on a man is sensuality 
and that he forges himself. No auction 
block of the old time was as wicked as this 
selling ourself to the devil. 








EDUOATION. 

— The Roman Catholic Summer School, 
which met last year at New London, Ct. is 
to be permanently established on the banks 
of Lake Champlain, near Plattsburg, N.¥. 
The citizens of Plattsburg and the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad have purchased and pre- 
sented a tract of 450 acres of land, paying 
$36,000 for it. 


—— Harvard University has received $150; 
000 for the construction of a new dormitory 
and a sum probably equally as large for the 
erection of a library readiug-room, W it 
is believed will be the largest and best #> 
pointed in the world. 


— 


Love life but love it not for vulgar agree 
for miserable ambitions. Love it for what 
it is important, grand, divine.—Silvio 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
THE JEWS IN PALESTINE. 

Rev. Dr. Selah Merrill, United States con- 
sul at Jerusalem, takes exception to state- 
ents concerning the number of Jews in Pal- 
estine Which have appeared of late in maga- 
gines and newspapers and which we have 
relied on in writing articles on the condition 
and prospects of Palestine. Dr. Merrill says: 


tion of Jerusalem is under 50,000, 
the most correct information available mak- 
ing it not over 47,000. Of, this number 20,000 
are Mohammedans and Christians and the 
rest Jews. A more exact estimate would 
robably reduce the number of Jews to 25,000. 
The number of Jews in Palestine at the pres- 
ent time does not exceed 45,000. In the con- 
sular reports, which are issued every month 
by the Department of State at Washington, 
there is an article in the number for January, 
1992, on Jews and Jewish Colonies in Pales- 
tine. It is my duty to base all statements in 
such reports upon the most careful estimates, 
and the article now referred to cost me several 
weeks of patient investigation. 1 may add 
that consuls have at their command sources 
of information which are not readily accessi- 
ble to missionaries or to enthusiastic writers 
about the Jews and their relations to this 
country. 

It may be of interest to your readers if I 
state that the Turkish authorities issued an 
order about the first of July, 1891, prohibiting 
the immigration of Jews into Palestine, and 
since that date very few have arrived, so that 
for two years past, counting the number that 
have gone away from the country, the number 
of Jewish inhabitants has not been increased. 
It was only the poorer classes who came any- 
way. Well to do Jews do not care to leave 
a good business and comfortable homes in 
other parts of the world to become colonists 
in poverty-stricken Palestine—a department 
of human industry for which they have no 
taste and for which they are wholly unfitted. 


The popula 


ANNEXATION SENTIMENT IN CANADA. 

A Canadian Congregationalist, who is an 
editor in Quebec, feels that in some of our 
recent comments on Canadian affairs we have 
overestimated the extent of sentiment in favor 
ofannexation. He says: 


In the years 1837-38 there was a very stron 
feeling in favor of annexation to the Unitec 
States which, no doubt, at the least comprised 
half the population of Canada, but since that 
date the feeling has grown gradually less, un- 
til today in this section, where it was the 
strongest, [ do not believe you could find more 
than one in one hundred in favor of a political 
change. There is, no doubt, a very strong 
feeling in behalf of a better commercial ex- 
change between the two countries and less of 
this fighting attitude that now prevails be- 
tween the two governments, but this must 
not be taken for a feeling of annexation as 
none such exists. Such men as Prof. Goldwin 
Smith and E. A. McDonald of Toronto have 
no following or political influence and their 
reported sayings amount to nothing as far as 
giving the feeling of Canadians on this ques- 
tion. The only man of prominence who has 
been in favor of znnexation has been the mem- 
ber of Parliament for Windsor, Ont., but only 


- afew weeks ago he changed his mind and has 


been dropped from the membership cf an an- 
nexation club at that place. c. 


CREEDS AS TESTS OF FITNESS FOR CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP. 


In view of the seeming tendency to admit to 
membership in some of our churches without 
requiring assent to any creed, and the strong 
advocacy of the practice by some of our pas- 
tors, has the Congregationalist any convictions 
‘0 express in the matter for the direction of 
those seeking light? 

Pg writer is very much puzzled to know 
What the condemners of creeds “ at the gate- 
be of the church,” though admitting their 
ee later, perhaps, would advise if fifty 
7 or less, from now a church thus admit- 
in find itself controlled, in its major- 
ice Dy Unitarians, Universalists or even that 
potting a body of infidels. Would these advo- 
a ponder it of no particular consequence 
aan they advise the evangelicals to with- 
r “be they once have been compelled to do 
pbs eauence of this very practice in many 
Mtoe “a England churches within the last 
withdrew years? And if they should thus 
believe w how could they prevent the un- 
Pay rs from following them, as many as 
oa mend again robbing them of their vested 

perty and rights? Must they not again 


resort to creeds at the “‘ gateway of admis- 
sion’? 

It is not my purpose to answer the argu- 
ments adduced in favor of the practice, but 
all of which, as I hear them, seem to me of 
very questionably logical or safe foundation. 

Op Foey. 

We believe that each church should have a 
creed expressing the essentials of Christian 
faith, to be used “not as a test but as testi- 
mony.” Those who are not in substantial 
agreement with the belief of a church are not 
likely to seek membership in it. Creeds are 
of value, not as imposing on men what they 
must believe but as expressing what they do 
believe. It is quite as reasonable to suppose 
cases of apostasy of churches whose members 
have ceased to believe the creeds to which 
they have subscribed as of those who once 
were admitted into the church because they 
professed supreme allegiance to Jesus Christ 
as their Saviour and Lord and gave credible 
evidence of having received the Holy Spirit 
and have since apostatized. 

We believe that, as a rule, neither Baptist 
churches nor the Presbyterian Church require 
assent to a formal creed in order to admission 
to membership. Yet we suppose the writer 
of the above would not claim that they show 
any greater laxity in requiring evidence of 
Christian character and acceptance of revealed 
truth from candidates for membership than do 
Congregational churches which still insist on 
assent to creeds prepared a generation or’more 
ago. 

Our correspondent is mistaken in supposing 
that Christians who clung to the orthodox be- 
lief in the Unitarian controversy were com- 
pelleu to withdraw from the churches because 
assent to creeds had not been made a condi- 
tion of membership. They did not usually 
withdraw because of trouble in the church, 
but because by the decision of the Massachu- 
setts court the parishes held the property and 
the parishes became Unitarian. Forty-five 
churches went out as organized bodies from 
the parishes and built for themselves new 
houses of worship. 

It is never necessary that a community of 
believers, whether or not they require assent 
to a creed, should receive unbelievers into fel- 
lowsnip, nor is it likely that unbelievers will 
follow Christians and seek membership with 
them in order to get possession of their vested 
property and rights. 

We do not condemn creeds nor are we dis- 
posed to find fault with churches which re- 
quire assent to such creeds as express the es- 
sentials of Christian faith as a condition of 
membership, but we think our correspondent 
may be inclined to place too great confidence 
in creeds as a bar to keep ont unworthy mem- 
bers and as the means of preserving vital piety 
in those who are already in the church. 


INDISCRIMINATE EULOGY. 


We agree with our brother in the point 
which he brings out so convincingly below: 


When a great soldier has finished his fight 
and falls, when strong and busy hands are 
folded, when a notably clear mind is no longer 
able to express itself, because the gifted pen 
is laid down forever and the blessed tongue 
is mute in death, it is not strange, perhaps, 
that eulogy should occasionally go somewhat 
beyond the truth and that persons usu- 
ally self-possessed should utter extravagant 
praises. People expect this and generally 
exercise commendable patience toWard it. 
The recent departure of the universally la- 
mented Phillips Brooks, however, has fur- 
nished the public with grounds of complaint 
against certain utterances which are really 
intolerable. 

One class of offenders against both truth 
and propriety is largely composed of our 
minor poets. It is true that they sometimes 
do bring forth verses_of no slight grace and 
general merit, as most people will readily 
admit, but in their, numerous tributes to the 
memory of our distinguished Christian brother 
numbers of them have yielded to a petty temp- 
tation. ‘‘Deeds” and “ creeds’’ happen to 
rhyme “in sound as well as sense,” and the 
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temptation to put the words together as a 
handy and proper rhyme has been very strong 
for the verse makers. They have repeatedly 
represented the catholie Dr. Brooks as 
‘‘greater than the creeds,” and in varying 
phrase have. referred to him as superior to 
creeds, bursting«the ‘‘fetters” of the creeds, 
andsoon. The truth is, of course, that there 
are creeds and creeds and all depends on what 
creeds are referred to, whether false or true. 
There is scant excuse in these times for any 
writer’s being so slovenly in either thought 
or expression. Not infrequently in certain 
newspapers one sees sentences of the same 
sort, making the reader wish that the sopho- 
moric or youthful writers would learn that 
there is a difference between true creeds and 
others and that their maledictions apply only 
to the false ones. As a matter of fact, one 
might almost affirm that Phillips Brooks was 
the personification of a blessed creed. And 
his creed was the truth, not the abstract 
truth, about which even infidels prate, vapidly 
lauding “ holy truth,” forgetting that there is. 
truth and truth and that some truths are of no 
account at all while others are of vital conse- 
quence, but the truth as it is in Jesus, the 
Jesus whom he humbly adored and whose 
gospel he so faithfully preached. 

The other point is an egregious misrepre- 
sentation, however well meant, which some- 
body ought to rebuke. The master of one of 
our public schools is reported to have said in 
a sober address before an audience of Unita- 
rians: ‘‘ What more could Jesus have done 
if He had been bishop of Massachusetts than 
Phillips Brooks did?” It is not easy to avoid 
the implication that either Dr. Brooks was 
free from sin and weakness or that Jesus was 
a sinner. At any rate they are matched as 
equals! Whoever knew the wise and lovable 
bishop, just gone to the land of the living, can 
easily picture his hot indignation at the silly 
compliment that intimates his practical equal- 
ity with his blessed Lord and Master. As a 
public that reads much we have a right to 
remind those who write for us that while we 
appreciate eulogy, and at times even vehe- 
ment eulogy, praise that is intemperate and 
undiscriminating is fulsome and likely to de- 
feat its own end. 8. 





FELLOWSHIP WITH QUAKERS. 


1. Is the Quaker or Friends Church regarded 
as evangelical and commonly fellowshiped 
with by Congregationalists ? 

2. If so, why fellowship with those who deny 
the obligation or necessity of the ordinances of 
the Lord’s Supper and water baptism ? 

3. Could a Friend be received into a Congre- 
gational church by letter? W. A 8. 


1,2. The Society of Friends, we believe, is 
not regarded by its members as achurch. We 
respect them as Christians, but there can be 
no ecclesiastical relations between churches 
and organizations which do not claim to be 
churches. 

3. The Society of Friends does not give let- 
ters to its members who seek connection with 
churches. If a Friend applies for admission 
to a Congregational church he of course ex- 
pects to be baptized and to join with other 
members of the church in partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper. : 


AS TO LINCOLN’S PIETY. 


In a recent review of Herndon’s Lite of Lin- 
coln we criticised the volume as probably un- 
derrating Lincoln’s positive religious convic- 
tions, and we are glad to have our own opinion 
confirmed by a person who knew him so inti- 
mately as did R. H. Ballinger of Port Towns- 
end, Wn. He writes us as follows: 


In 1854, ’55, 56 and part of ’57 I was Mr. Lin- 
coln’s clerk. It was my duty to read to him 
the dispatches, especially those of a political 
cast. Yhen I first began this duty in 1854, I 
believe, or about that time, Anthony Burns 
was taken back to slavery in chains under the 
fugitive slave law. Boston was much excited. 
The dispatches from Boston I read to Mr. 
Lincoln. Wendell Phillips made a speech; 
part of it Mr. Lincoln made me read and re- 
read over and over again. It was this: ‘‘ Dan- 
iel Webster lies entombed in Marshfield but 
his dead hands put the chains on Anthony 
Burns.” Either on that day or a few days 
thereafter, in reading other dispatches from 
Boston, I came to the prayer of Theodore Par- 
ker uttered by him in relation to the sending 
of Burns back to slavery. Mr. Herndon, in 
the meantime, had come in and was also lis- 
tening to Mr. Parker’s prayer. One expres, 
sion in the prayer brought on a controversy 
between the two partners. The particular 
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ag of the prayer creating the discussion was 
n these words as near as I can remember: “I 
thank Tliee, O Lord, for sending us that good 
man Jesus Christ.’”’ Herndon urged that 
Christ was only a man and was well pleased 
with that part of Parker’s expression. Mr. 
Lincoln maintained that Christ was more than 
human, that there was none like Him, never 
had been any such man before and never had 
been since. The discussion took a wide range 
and broke up any further reading. 

Frequently Mr. Herndon tried to force his 
views on Mr. Lincoln, whose mind and 
thoughts appeared on some other subject far 
away from what Mr. Herndon was advocat- 
ing. Infidelity was uppermost in Herndon’s 
thoughts and Mr. Lincoln was loath to dispute 
with him and the instance above is all the 
controversy I ever heard between them on 
religious subjects. After the above contro- 
versy, possibly a week, the New York Tribune 
arrived with a speech of Henry Ward Beecher 
on this Anthony Burns episode and I read 
every word of it to Mr. Lincoln. Certain pas- 
pe he had me read and reread, one of which 
I shail never forget as it seemed to attract Mr. 
Line»In’s attention more than any other. I 
quote from recollection: ‘‘In the blackest 
man that ever epitomized midnight there is 
that which will live as long as the Almighty.” 
He was wonderfully struck with this para- 
graph and said it was eloquent and recognized 
the immortality of the soul and the universal 
brotherhood of man. Curious, is it not, that 
Mr. Lincoln never appointed his old partner 
to any office? There were reasons for this, no 
doubt, and as a friend of both I prefer to say 
nothing about them. 

I never remained in the city over Sunday, 
or ut night, living as I did ten miles south in 
the country; cannot say that Mr. Lincoln at- 
ten jed church regularly, believe he did not, 
but whenever he spoke of Father Hale, the 
Presbyterian minister, a very old and good 
map, he spoke of him with the utmost respect, 
and i always had an idea that either himself 
or family were attendants at Father Hale’s 
church. R. H. BALLINGEN. 





A USE FOR OLD PAPERS. 


|i the Mail Bag inquirer as to the disposal 
of old periodicals will write to Prof. George 
KE. Day of Yale Theological Seminary, New 
Haven, he will find a grateful receiver for all 
his messionary accumulations in connection 
with the missionary library which Dr. Day is 
athering. As to the ‘religious papers’”’ per- 
aps your advice may be judicious—the Con- 
gregationalist being always excepted. 

ie ee 


WRITE FIRST TO THE SCHOOL. 


I generally agree with the doctrine of the 
Congregationalist, but one of the answers in 
this department, Feb. 9, seemed heretical to 
me. It was in reply to the person who asked 
you what to do with files of old missionary 
and religious magazines. Instead of advising 
to sell them to the ragman it would have been 
more orthodox to say that the School for Chris- 
tian Workers of this place was collecting a 
library and that the missionary department 
might be very glad to complete their files from 
such a storehouse. It is also true that we 
should not object to less ancient additions for 
the same library. 

Springfield. H. P. BEACH. 


REPORTING BENEVOLENCES. 


In regard to a Gleaning headed Benevolent 
Contributions in the issue of Feb. 9 and sug- 
gesting that the benevolent societies them- 
selves, instead of the local church clerks, re- 
port the amount given from one locality to 
their respective causes, I think the following 
will meet the case. I have just issued a new 
manual for our church, and two sections read 
as follows: 

All moneys collected by individuals, depart- 
ments or societies connected with this church 
for benevolent objects shall be paid over to 
the church treasurer, who shall give a receipt 
for the amount and shall forward the same to 
its intended destination, stating from whom 
received. - 

All moneys received by individuals, depart- 
ments or societies connected with this church, 
to be expended for said church, shall report 
amount received and expended to church clerk. 

F. A. 8. 


We should think the only objection to this 
method would be the difficulty of inducing 
everybody to give through the church treas- 
urer. 


THE NOYES CASE. 


The minute of the Old South Church, sent 
recently to the American Board, contains a 
oer serious misapprehension as to the action 
of the board, in the case of Rev. W. H. Noyes, 


at its recent nS Chicago, which, in the 


interest of truth, that church must wish to 
have corrected. The minute says: ‘“‘ The 
churches at home, certainly a majority of 
them in New England, desire more than ever 
that he [Mr. Noyes] shall be accredited and 
employed by the board. At the annual meet- 
ing at Chicago last October, this desire was 
plainly expressed.’’ ‘Their wishes . . . were 
communicated [to the Prudential Committee] 
as an intimation only less positive than an in- 
struction.” 

Now what are the facts as to the action of 
the board on this case at Chicago? A resolu- 
tion was introduced requesting the Prudential 
Committee ‘‘ to take measures to have Mr. and 
Mrs. Noyes received under the care and direc- 
tion of this board.’”’ This was referred by re- 
quest of the mover to the committee on Japan 
without debate. That committee did not 
adopt and report this resolution, but did say 
in their report in reference to the case: ‘‘ We 
feel disposed to recommend that the Pruden- 
tial Committee have further communication 
with the mission and take such action as seems 
best for the interest of the mission.”’ This re- 
port was adopted without discussion. Is there 
any warrant in this action for the declaration 
of the minute as to the wishes of the churches 
“commypnicated as an intimation only less 
positive than an instruction?”’ 

The Prudential Committee are carrying out 
the recommendation of the board, and had 
they done what they are blamed for not doing 
then they would have transcended the recom- 
mendation and have acted as a “‘ governing 
body ” instead of an administrative one. 

Whitinsville, Mass. Joun R. THURSTON. 

As the Japanese Mission, which is well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Noyes’s work, has sent a 
unanimous request for his appointment, which 
was several weeks ago received by the Pru- 
dential Committee, we look for early and fa- 


vorable action. 


A PROTEST FROM A NEW JERSEY 
CHUROH. 


At achurch meeting, Feb. 8, the church in West- 
field, N. J., Rev. C. H. Patton, pastor, voted unani- 
mously to send, accompanying its contribution to 
the American Board, a letter to the Prudential Com- 
mittee, portions of which we subjoin. 


The Prudential Committee of the American 
Board ; Dear Brethren: The Congregational Church 
of Christ in Westfield, N. J., sends this week its an- 
nual contribution for foreign missions, amounting 
to $575. This is an increase over last year of $125, 
and as our church has only 140 members it is indica- 
tive of our growing interest in the world’s salvation. 
As in former years we intrust our contribution to 
you to be expended upon the foreign field, as you 
are the accredited agency of our denomination for 
this work. 

But in so doing we cannot refrain from express- 
ing our disapproval of certain principles and meth- 
ods of administration which prevail in your com- 
mittee in respect to the appointment of mission- 
aries. We do not care to argue as to whether the 
responsibility rests upon the Prudential Committee 
or upon the board. We simply object to the fact 
that practically a different standard of orthodoxy 
is required by the board as represented by your com- 
mittee than that required by our other benevolent 
societies and by our churches for ministers at home. 
We are very little interested in the particular 
hypothesis of a probation after death for those who 
have no knowledge of Christ in this life, but we are 
greatly interested in the question as to whether our 
Congregational foreign missionary society shall as- 
sume a position of superiority to the churches as to 
what is orthodox and what is not. As the American 
Board professes to be the agent of the Congrega- 
tional churches and depends upon them for funds 
we feel that it should accept their theological stand- 
ard as expressed by the creeds of acknowledged 
weight and by the practice of councils for ordina- 
tion. ... 

During all these years of controversy. we have 
steadily increased our contributions to the board on 
account of the work and the workers on the field. 
But we are unwilling longer to incur the risk of 
having it supposed that therefore we approve the 
management of the board in all respects. For this 
reason we define our position as above. .. . 

We desire to express to you our affection for the 
American Board and our deep interest in its work. 
With our gifts go our prayers that God will guide 
you in a}l your deliberations and make you equal to 
all your responsibilities. 


The Ladies’ Society of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Atlanta, Ga., at a recent meeting, in coun- 


ia, 
sel with their pastor, Rev. A. F. Sherrill, D.p 
voted unanimously not to send their collection thi, 
year to the general treasury of the American 
as heretofore, but to forward it direct to Mr, Hume 
in India, in whose school they have for some time 
been supporting two boys. The entire church, its 
pastor writes us, will make its annual Collection tothe 
board whenever the latter shall become Co 
tional in its make-up and policy ——The Euclid Ave. 
nue Church, Cleveland, Rev. H. M. Ladd, D,p, 
pastor, in making its annual offering tor the board, 
unanimously adopted a letter strongly opposing the 
continuance of the close corporation in any form 
whatever. While expressing the belief that the aq. 
ministration is doing its best to live up to the ip. 
structions given to it, the church urges that such 
steps shall be taken as shall secure the election of 
the members of the board by the churches. 








Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 120 Franklin Street, hay. 
taken the sole agency here of the Cheavin’s English 
Earthen Water Filters, to which they invite attention, 
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Notices. 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line), 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb, 7 
10 a.M. Topic, The Christianity of Christ and the 
eeenty of Today. To be opened by Rey. J. F 
e. ° 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEBRTING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 a.m, 

QUARTERLY MEETING WORCESTER CoO. BRANCH 
W. B. M., Uxbridge, March 2. Mrs. Holbrook of Africa 
will be present. 

SUFFOLK BRANCH W. B. M., fourteenth annual meet 
ing, Harvard Church, Brookline, March 7, 10 A. M. and? 
P.M. Devotional meeting immediately after the close 
of the morning session. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAD, organized 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath supplies, stated 
suppites and candidates for pastorates. Auidress Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID~ 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden. Mass. 

BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep. 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Palwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to5, An 
nua!) membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charlies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office io 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

4) 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 80 
cleTY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 9 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega 
tiona! House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WesT EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region, Rev. Charles R. Bliss met | 
151 Wasbington 8t., Chicago 1D. William 4 Hu 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office. 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. 
ner, W. Sec.; C. 8. ison, W. Field Sec., office Il 
Washington St., Chicago, Tl. “Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Instit ons 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Ya tn, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
The Missionary Department emplore Sunday sehool 

issi ies, organi hools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli 
gious literature. Rev. G M. Boynton, D. D., Secre 
tary; W, A. Duncan, Ph. D., field Secretary ; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregationa! House. Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Rible 
House, New York. issions in the Uni States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Ch office, 151 Washing- 
ton St; Cleveland office, ¥. MC. A. Building. | Dous 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or 
Sits W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 108 Bible House. New York 








AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 ™ 


St., New York. Incorporated A 1833. Object 
Mf and social Ponds of seamen. 


Sustain - id missionaries motes 
ustains c! s and m : 
an d houses in icadi at 


home and abroad; pro libraries for outgo 
and Lye Boat the Satior’s Magazine, Seaman's 
'e 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
ith ———y ey f the ween York. 
office e 
‘ 2 ri Cc H. TRASK, President. 


HARL 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 

BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY founded 


cember, 1827; ; 

8. 8. Nickerson; “K loan Itbraries and 

reading to vi , and ites clothing and 

necessaries to shi ed Lag | 

their famiiies. pel open da: and evening. had 

clothing, weekly papers and poy 

cited, and be t to the Hanover 

Ce eae soe netain ite ork are solicited,an 1 

Secretary, Room 22, Cone oe jouse. ; 
Rev. ALEXANDE Z18, D. D., President. 
GBORGE GOULD, . 


Treasurer. 
Barna 8. SNOW, Correspondind ease, Boats: 
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3 February 1893 os 
~—s PYBLIO OPINION. 


The churches and the ministers are them- 
selves to blame if they shut their doors at 
the time when they ought most to be open. 
It is better to preach to even a hundred 

r sinners op a Sunday evening than to 
a thousand well-dressed saints in the morn- 
ing.—Springfield Union. 

The Boston Buddhist cult is now to 
find a rival. Mr. Alexander Russell Webb, 
the latest American convert to Mohammed- 
anism, is on his way home from India, ‘‘ per- 
suaded that the Unitarians will gladly adopt 
Islam when they really know what it is.’’ 
Here isa chance for Mr. Savage to inaugu- 
rate a novel sensation.—Cambridge Tribune. 

ERA SS 
BIOGRAPHBOAL. 
BENJAMIN CLARKE. 

In the death of Mr. Benjamin Clarke of London, 
Eng., Jan. 30, at the age of fifty-nine, the Sunday 
schools of that country have lost an able supporter 
who has served them for many years. Mr. Clarke 
has been an editor of the publications of the London 


Sunday School Union since 1866 and has written a 
number of books for the young. He became editor 
of the Sunday School Chronicle in 1874. For several 
years he has been secretary of homes for little boys 
at Swanley and Farmingham. He visited this coun- 


try a few years ago and lectured at the Framing- 
ham (Mass.) and Chautauqua (N. Y.) Assemblies and 
made many friends. He was a Congregationatist 
and was deeply interested in the Christian Endeavor 
movement. 





Z Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of dezths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional /ine ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 








noney should be sent with the notice.) . 

BISCOE—In Boston, Feb. 7, J. Foster, son of Rev. T. C. 
Biscoe, of Holliston, aged 42 yrs. 

BURGESS-— In Portland, Feb. 12, Henry H. Burgess, a 
deacon in St. Lawrence Street Church and a. promi- 
nent citizen, aged 56 yrs. 

PERKINS—In Brockton, Feb. 19, Judge Jonas R. Per- 
kins, aged 7! yrs. Funeral Wednesday, Feb. 22, at 2 
p.M., from his late residence, 43 Main Street. Rela- 
tives and friends invited. 

PIMGO—In Kast Bridgewater, Feb. 12, Sarah B., widow 
of the late James M. Pimgo, aged 82 yrs. 


SAUNDERS—In Saundersville, Jan. 30, Deacon E. Saun- 
ders, aged 92 yrs. 


MRS. LUTHER H. ANGIER. 


In the death of Mrs. Annie L. Angier, which occurred 
at her home in this city, Feb. 9, there is removed the 
last of a remarkable family. In Norwich, Ct., where 
they lived, there still remains the beautiful tradition of 
Senator (afterwards Judge) Lanman and his gracious 
wife. Of the large family of children born to them the 
last and brightest of the circle is now gone. Mrs. An- 
gier war endowed with a mind highly imaginative and 
pas, with an intuitive sense of the unseen and, with 

er fine literary culture, her intimate and wonderful 


knowledge of the Bible, her tender sympathies, her ex- 
alted devotion to her Lord and her rare conversational 
gifts, she was not only a widely useful but also a re- 
markably brilliant soul. 

In 1883, at the request of a large circle of friends, Mrs. 


Angier consented to the publication of a volume of her 
poems, which was at the time widely and favorably re- 
ceived. In these poems we learn the secret of her 
sunny disposition, her | ea sympathies, her rich 
religious experience and her immortal hope, for her 


heart was under the sway of Christ and, like Him, she 
went about doing good. At her funeral Rev. George A. 
rdon of the Old South said that “he could never for- 
fata voice that first made him believe in himself and 
t first convinced him that he had a mission to his 
fellowmen, nor could he fail to revere the hand that 
da path for him to education, the insistent sym- 
-_ that followed him all through the days of struggle 
and the motherly interest that continued to the end.” 
It was the tribute of affectionate gratitude for a great 
service lovingly rendered in the hour of need. 

It is indeed difficult to believe that the silver cord is 
loosened, the golden bowl broken and that that heart 
harp shall vibrate no more to the breath of heayenly 
bes tions. But upon our sorrow there rises the vision 
of the city of (iod; upon the silence of the grave there 

k the songs of the eternal world. By the place 
where her sacred dust lies the angel’s voice is heard: 

She is not here, she is risen.” 

Her venerable and beloved husband has the sympathy 

alarge circle of friends, besides the comfort that is 
in Christ and the consolation of love. 





DANIEL W. JOB. 

A greatly good man, one beloved of his God, died in 
farmuda, Dec, 28. Daniel Ward Job would have been 
en Sur Years of age on New Year’s Day. He was born 

ohn’s Newfoundland, and named for the worth 
Rie fen the Congregational church, Rev. Daniel Ward. 
brothe er, Robert Job, was the senior ner of three 
Live Ts se the mereantile house of Job Brothers & Co., 
~ geal Eng., and St. John’s, Newfoundland. His 
Dorerpook. The mers of aw, Dr. Badioe’s cangeh, 

. 8 their youngest son was educated 

taverpool and London. He came to Boston when a 
* and entered the office of his brother-in-law, 
‘arly yea Melledge, remaining in business until the 
any 2ears of his fiiness, He united with the Union 
ys tional Church, Boston, of which his father-in- 
— v. Nehemiah Adams, D. D., was pastor, and was 
sided with the church for nine years. Dr. A re- 
od Frew him from 1871 until bis death in 1878, at the 
AL on mension, Ge of mer. Dr. 
, an @ lew tool e 
between the two ministers. consisting of an embrace 


£ 





even playful, with a well-directed use of the humorous, 
he held certain principles until death. He was never 
frivolous, but his home knew bim as a loving, tender 
father, full of versatile, usefu) pursuits, mechanical, 
scientific and, in later years, agricultural. A clever 
mathematician, he measured his farm lands and drew a 
correct plan of an area of eighty-five acres without 
leaving his room. a mere boy going back and forth with 
a line tied at intervais with different colors, bringing 
him required distances for his computations. 

A succession of colds in the year 18°0 produced a 
ebronic bronchitis which, under an inhalation treat- 
ment by a specialist, resulted, according to a medical 
consultation of experts, in an injury to the mucous 
membrane which produced spasmodic and chronic 
asthma. From this time he did not lie down. His suf- 
ferings and the amount of trouble and endurance could 
well compare with the experiences of a long campaign 
in war. Through its struggles, loneliness and watch- 
ings he came off more than conqueror. His practical 
mind was constantly reales sources of convenience 
or experiments while his intellect and heart were daily 
invigorated by religious study and meditation. He was 
a believer in verbal inspiration and the notes in his 
Bible, especially in the more difficult portions, bistoric 
and prophetic, showed him’to be no ordinary student in 
the Word of God. The night before he died he said toa 
friend: ‘Iam sure of heaven. My creed is a very short 
one: 

I’m a poor sinner and nothing at all, 
But Jesus Christ is my all in all.” 


A week before his death he talked with a man on the 
subject of his soul’s salvation with such pleading and 
pathos that one near by stopped working, overcome 
with reverent awe. He will be remembered jp his s1m- 
ple neighborhood meetings one summer on the coast of 

aine, in the early part of his illness. His ability to 
turn a conversation on business into an effort for any 
soul which he found in peril was astonishing. Almost 
every one who came to his wheel-chair or sofa left 
thoughtful and made better. He was an interested 
trustee of the Seaman’s Friend Society and had abun- 
dant opportunity, both by services on board ship and in 
private interviews, for reaching men of mony nation- 
alities. During his sickness he traveled in the Southern 
States and took four voyages—once to Hayti and Turks 
Isiands, a second time to Grand Turk (where he buried 
his daughter, Gertrude, in 1889) and twice to Bermuda. 

He was buried in the Warwick Presbyterian church- 
yard, Bermuda, after impressive services at the house 
and at church, two Presbyterian ministers officiating. 
He died peacefull at midday, after a short drive, dur- 
ing which he said, “I am en a hg) the sunlight.” A 
son writes of him: “I shall always look upon his char- 
acter almost as a model of Christian manhood. His 
standard was so high and his faith and belief so firm, 
not shaken by all these years of constant suffering. We 
certainly have great cause for thankfulness that such 
an example of the power of believing has been before 
our eyes for so many years and also we can think of the 
scores of lives that he has bettered through his help 
and instruction.” He never sought a position, he never 
noticed neglect. His was a life of Christian liberty and 
a record of unremitting faithfulness which, if it had 
voice, might well «ay, “Judge me, O Lord, for I have 
walked in mine integrity.” 8. G. J. 








THE GREAT VALUE OF FRESH AIR.—Every one 
knows the physical benefit that comes from a day 
in the open air, but few stop to reflect on the reason. 
This may be found in the fact that the air so breathed 
has contained more oxygen and therefore helped 
the blood, with which it bas come in contact in the 
lungs, to throw off an unusual amount of the body’s 
waste and impurities in the form of carbonic acid 
gas. This is exactly what occurs, only with greater 
effect, when Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound 
Oxygen is introduced into the system. The agent 
is common air, enriched with more oxygen and 
combined with a magnetic vital element which the 
whole system heartily welcomes and absorbs. By 
it the lungs are expanded, the blood purified and 
the nerve centers revitalized. This is, in short, the 
building up by the natural method of those func- 
tions of life and health, the injury of which is indi- 
cated by what we call disease. Another unique 
feature is that by means of the Home Treatment 
the better and richer air which Compound Oxygen 
supplies can be made available for the sick person 
in Whe own room without exposure, effort or fatigue. 
While the theory of Compound Oxygen is very in- 
teresting its wonderful history is still more so. 
For more than twenty-three years and in over 60,000 
carefully recorded cases it has shown its marvelous 
,0wer to heal and restore most desperate chronic 
Siocnmee, such as consumption, catarrh, asthma, 
dyspepsia, rheumatism and nervous prostration. 
Every question which this statement can raise can 
be cheerfully answered by Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
No, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or Chicago, San 
Francisco, New York and Toronto, Ont. 








Mrs, A. A. Williams 
Lynn, Mass. 


For the Good of Others 


Rev. Mr. Williams Heartily En- 
dorses Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 

We are pleased to present this from 
Rev. A. A. Williams, of the Sillsbee 
street Christian Church, Lynn, Mass. : 

“T see noreason why a clergyman, more than 
a@ layman, who knows whereof he speaks, 
should hesitate to approve an 


Article of Merit 


and worth, from which he or his family have 
been signally benefited, and whose commenda- 
tion may serve to extend those benefits to 
others by increasing their confidence. My wife 
has for many years been a sufferer from severe 


Nervous Headache 


for which she found little help. She has tried 
many things that promised well but r- 
formed little. Last fall a friend gave her a bot- 
tle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It seems surpris- 
ing what Cyt Boy pottld could and did do 
for her. The attacks of headache decreased in 
number and were less violent in their inten- 
sity, while her general health has been im- 
roved. Her appetite has also been better. 
‘rom our experience with 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


I have no hesitation in endorsing ite merits.’* 
A. A. WILLIAMS. 














Hoop’s PILLS are the best family cathartie, 
gentle and effective. Tryabox, Price 25¢ 


The “SOUTH SHORE.” 


For Christian People and their Friends 
AN IDEAL guring the WORLD'S FAIR. 
sé HOME”’ Located on the Shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, within 7 BLOCKS of the Ex- 
position Grounds, Electric, Steam and Water Trans- 
portation to the Grounds and the City. 

BATES LOW, appointments complete and ser- 
vice FIRST-CLASS. European plan accommoda- 
tions can be reserved NOW. e secret of its great 
popularity is HONEST ADVERTISING and 

I 





dealing. 

f you want to know why it’s the BEST PLAOE 
to stop during your World’s Fair Visit—our new 8 ) 
ILLUSTRATED pampblet will tell you the whale 
story. Sent free. Address, 

COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
810 Bort Bailding, Chicago, 








~ FEBRUARY’S TRIBUTE. 








Our special February offering this year is a Co- 
lumbian Chamber Set. 

It is not expensive! Let us state this fact ver 
clearly at the start before any misapprehension arises, 

Yet it is luxuriously finished and appointed. The 
hand-carving on the upper part of both bed and 
bureau is in very clear relief. The general construc- 
tion is of the first quality. 

The Bureau is an adaptation of the French Toilet 
Dresser and is properly a Toilet Bureau. It has the 
regular table top and toilet shelves and drawers. 
There are two deep drawers of full width beneath. 

The washstand has the high posts and curtain rod. 


It is of 
is one of the most attractive sets we have ever offered. 


enerous width and has double closets. This 





Paine’s Furniture _Company, 
48 CANAL STREET { **2% Site Boston 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 
Wall Street, within the past ten days, has 
witnessed something like a panic. Up to 
Monday, Feb. 13, the date of the conference 
between Secretary Foster and the New York 
bankers, there had been no noteworthy difti- 
culties in handling large lines of speculative 
stocks in New York. Pools and cliques and 
powerful operators had been able to arrange 
loans quite freely, notwithstanding the per- 
sistent and large shipments of gold to Europe 
had for some weeks previous been gradually 
reducing, not only the Government’s balance 


of free gold, but as well the supply of availa- | 
ble, loanable funds in the New York banks. | 


Up to that day the bunkers had been smother- 
ing their anxieties, although, in the absence 


| 





of some definite and announced policy, causes | 


enough for anxiety and more had existed. 
Yet bankers had continued to lend freely on 
stock collateral. 


When the secretary 


| City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds and 


closed his conference | 


with the bankers it was the general under- | 


standing that the Government would adopt, 


a policy which would involve the issue of a 
large block of government bonds in return for 
gold, with the purpose of increasing the sup- 
ply of free gold in the treasury vaults. With 
that understanding the bankers were ready to 
go ahead and accommodate borrowers as be- 
fore. But on Wednesday it became known 
that the President and other members of his 
cabinet had decided against the recommenda- 
tions of Secretary Foster. The result was 
immediate. Banks and bankers at once with- 
drew their support from the stock market. 
Loans were called or reduced and the quick 
consequence was the unloading at the Stock 
Exchange of vast blocks of stocks in which 
speculation had been recently not at all ex- 
tensive. Stocks of merit suffered along with 
those of no discernible merit whatever. Amer- 
ican Sugar, National Cordage, National Lead, 
Reading and New York and New England 
suffered the most. Transactions were on an 
enormous scale for a few days and the shrink- 
age in values ran up into the tens of millions. 

Curiously enough, justat the time when New 
York bankers became so panic-stricken over 
the impending disasters to befall the country 
as a result of the past and expected huge 
exports of gold, London bankers suddenly 
shifted position and became very heavy buy- 
ers of our securities. So heavy was this buy- 
ing that the shipments of gold from New York 
on Feb. 18, so far from exceeding $5,000,000, as 
had been freely predicted, were only $1,000,- 
000. If this London buying was not a spas- 
modic and sporadic event, it may be taken as 
an evidence of a permanent change of attitude 
on the part of European investors toward our 
securities, a change which contains the most 
tremendous possibilities. 

At the moment it is believed that President 
Harrison has so far altered his mind that, if it 
becomes necessary to sell a block of bonds to 
maintain a gold reserve in the treasury of pro- 
portions sufficient to restore confidence, he 
will take that disagreeable step. The policy 
of the new administration will be of greater 
consequence and the inaugural address of the 
president-elect is awaited with the keenest 
interest. 








MINNEAPOLIS——ST. PAUL. 


Oe 


DAVID C. BELL INVESTMENT C0. 


(INCORPORATED ) 


PECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLLEC- 
TION OF MORTGAGES, AND CARE OF 
Property ror Non-Resipents 


MINNEAPOLIS FIRST MORTGAGES. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY } 
First consideration. § 


The Congregationalist 


Financial. 
185 893. 


“Forty Second Annual Statement 





OF THE 


PHCAINIX 


Mutual ile Insurance Co, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, = = 1893. 
ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate.... $5,428,079.79 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 

POFCE oc cvcccvccccveccccencecesccsccccccceteveess 755,323.23 
Loans on Collateral.........cccesecccvcscvcccese 13,050.00 


Cost Value of Keal Kstate owned by the 
COMPANY... -cceceececeeeeereceeecnceseedeeeees 


BOOMS is vvicvvccccccccescovsccesdecesvvesescasies 2,022,391.07 
Dai SM bess pias aes cise don. wa cadens oacdosns 164,440.00 
Cate BR CO oc cnn ccccccncvectvccecvscocesocones 17L71 
Cush Deposited in Banks............00-+eeeees 306,363.73 


ADD: $9,726,812.69 


: | Market value of Stocks and Bonds 
announce and perhaps at once carry into effect | 


| 
| 





OVEF COBt.....cccccccvernece oe 
Interest accrued and due......... 
Premiums in course of ¢ollection. 
Deterred Semi-Annual and Quar- 

terly Premiums..........-.00.0++ 69,367.45 349,597.42 

Gross ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1893... ....... #10,076,410.11 


LIABILITIES. 





3 61 
7649.43 


| Reserve on Policies in force at 


4 per cent. interest (Conn. and 


N. UW. Stamdard)....csecccoccoceess #$8,874,509.00 
Claims by death outstanding..... 92,190.00 
Premiums paid in advance........ 9,695.00 
Loading on outstanding and de- 
ferred Premiums and other Li- 
MUANICS. 00. cccccecccescccccscosseccs 34,546.94 
Special Policy and Investment 
RESOPVOES... sccccecccovcsccovceses 440,894.63 9,451,835.47 
SURPLUS AT 4 PER CENT........s00eeee00 ~ 624,574.64 
SURPLUS AT 43 PER CENT........ Sesbk wees #1,150,000.00 
New Policies written in 1892, 3,669, Amount.. $7,776,050.00 
Not taken, recalled and can- 
GE ivdeconesamiterconiesd 585, “ 1,349,300.00 
New Policies issued in 1892 
and taken or outstanding 
00, GRE ice nasccéaccscdecss 3,084, #6 426,250.00 
Percentage of gain in business written 
OVE IBD]... .cescecccccceresccccccceccceses OO POF Cont. 
Policies in force..............0005. 19,788. 
Insurance in force............ + #30, 355,949.00 


In 1892 the business of the C ompany shows an increase 
in each of the foliowing items: 

ASSETS, SURPLUS, NEW PREMIUMS, RENEWAL 
PREMIUMS, INSURANCE WRITTEN, 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, 

This company has paid since organization 
for Death Losses, Matared Endowments, Div- 
idends to Pelicy Holders and Surrendered 

Policies, more than 833,000,000.00. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 





Capital Paid up (in Cash)................-. $2,100,000.0¢ 
Surplus and Undivided Profits : 1,017 ,653.28 
BARGER: one ccccnncccsscd nconcinns occevesdeced 17,131,407 0€ 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3} to 6 per cent. 


Five Per Cent. CoO LD Debenturea. 


Valuable Book about Jnvestments sent on 
Application. 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., LONDON, 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St.. AMSTERDAM, 
PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., BERLIN. 





PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, #50 to $1 

One to five years’ time. 7 per cent. Goid Certificates 
#1 and up, 30 days to 12 months. 6 per cent. Gold Cer- 
tificates for any amount, payable on 10 — notice. If 
you wish to invest, write for particulars 











RELIANCE LOAN & TRUST Co., r scattle, Wash. 





23 February 1883 


tn, 


Our Book on 
Investments 


we shall cheerfully send 
you, free. 

We feel qualified to give 
such information because 
we have, for years, made 
a specialty of invest. 
ments for colleges, estates, 
trustees, and others, with 
whom safety is the first 
consideration. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. sen 


Please mention the Congregationclist. 


Safe [nvestment 


For 50 Years. 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annan, 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS CORNERS ina 
large city where real estate continually increases in 
value, and increased rentals will add to the income 
from year to year. 

Surplus, $78,975. Cash capital paid in February Ist, 











Price of Stock to April 8th, 103 50-100 per share. 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT’L BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION) SAYS: 

“ Everything considered, I can assure you thal, 
in my judgment, the NORTHERN INVESTMENT 
CO. has shown great wisdom and foresight in the 
selection of its real estate in this city, and it seems 
to me almost impossible that its investments here 
should prove otherwise than safe and profitable.” 





Fer further particulars apply at the Com 
pany’s Office, Nos.7 to 11 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washington St., where Plans and Photo 
graphs can be seen. 


GEORGE LEONARD, President. 


Mass, Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Gent 


Invests in Ventral seal Estate in growing cities. 
Authorized Capital - - - - 82,000,000 


Capital paid in - - - - - - = - - 1,400,000 
Surplus 100,000 





ORGANIZED IN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4} years. 
Paid Dividends of 7%, per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6%, p-4- 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information. 
prema 2.0 


vh 
° 7 amie 


Co 
cent first mortgages 
ot alt i investascnts, AGE? mere ies RENTED, = 
American Finance 








WESTERN MORTGACES AND BONDS 


COLLECTED. 


Western n Properties Managed, 
clients. Our Cah oh pleat “nr "SroS doe cranatoe Basety = ‘Rcspouelbitity. Charges reasons 


“THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST co., 


More t 
Send for 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, - 


Rented and ont ina rm 


8 Devonshire St., Busion, Mast 
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Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
jnd “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 


Be willing to pay a little more, 


93 February 1893 ~ : 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 





HETHER Leather lasts 

ten minutes or ten 
years depends on what hap- 
pens to it. Vacuum Leather 
Oil is the care-taker; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 


_ 


want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool-on swob and book — 
How to Take Care of Leather—both free at the 


store. s : 
im Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Guaranty 
& Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT PAR 


The 7 Per Cent. Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 


OF 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 


the leading company of the world in the busi- 
ness Of manufacturing 


Seam Pops ald Pumping Kngines, 


Statement of appraisers of high standing and 
certificate of chartered accountants are on 
file, and copics can be seen at our office. 


These show Real Estate, Plant, 
and Cash assets (ALLOWING 
NOTHING FOR THE VERY 
VALUABLE PATENTS AND 
GOOD WILL) to be nearly double 
the entire issue of preferred stock, 
aud projits for three years past to 
have averaged $480,000 per an- 
num, the amount necessary to pay 
the dividend upon the preferred 
stock being $140,000. 


ORE a i | THE BEST FLELD Fon 
In the United States. 

Fresent growth of Portland is ahead of city in the 
med States in proportion to its size. Whclesal> trade 
, $138.127,000; Banking Capital, @15,846,363.00, Buyiding 
re under construction, #3,ho4 00 e have a plan 
lor theemp!}oyment of capil in best investments ip 
seat 0, in urge and small amounts, cash or monthly in 
ments of #25 and upwards, ly safe and 
Renerkebly Profitable. Send for full information and 
Ts references. Eugene D, White & Co.. Portiand. Or. 


HOM E 186 Hremsnt Btrost, 
SAVINGS OSTON. 


| 
| OPEN DAILY 
For Deposits and Drafts 
from 9 A. M. till 2 P.M. And 
on Saturdays for Deposits 
BP eR! tN SP. 
The 
Onaha and Lincoln Realty Co. 
: Authorized Capital, $500,000. 

‘x (6) per cent. Dividends, able quarterly by cou- 
ay ty Koston, income from taveoved’ soperty, tostly 
topar sae and growing cities of pena, and Lincoin; 
lems a ” two store properties we offer for sale $100,000 
interest. 47! and any multiple thereof at par and 
aed orcs yronaely Sd chenply and ene fo 

“ omptly and chea and care for 
and sell Western property for non-residamte on favorable 


terms. Send for circular. . D. ZITTLE, Sec., 
Douglass and 6th Streets, Omaha, Neb. 
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DR. STORRS ON PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Among the tributes to Phillips Brooks at 
the Carnegie Music Hall in New York last 
week none were more impressive and noble 
than that of Dr. R. 8. Storrs. These were his 
closing words: 


Those who heard him only occasionally 
were no doubt impressed principally by the 
rapid rush of his eager and stimulating elo- 
quence, by the noble positions which he 
nobly filled, by the majesty of his personal 
physical presence and by the large influence 
which obviously emanated from him, and 
all these are memorable to us; but those 
who had the privilege of coming into more 
immediate contact with him were always 
most impressed, I am sure, by the majestic 
spirit within, by the large, rich, stainless 
soul, exuberant in sweetness and in power, 
which gave emphasis and dignity to every 
winged word that flew from his lips. There 
was in ‘him a majesty and strength of spirit 
as of the person which all had to recognize, 
but with this was the utmost gentleness and 
tenderness which made a sunshine*in the 
shadows among the humble families whom 
he visited. I think of him, the servant of 
the Most High, and it seems to me that the 
voice which spoke from on high through 
the apocalyptic seer to the church in Phila- 
delphia has spoken to him: ‘* He that over- 
cometh I will make him a pillar in the tem- 
ple of my God, and he shall go out thence 
no more: and I will write upon him the 
name of my God.’’ Even the name so dear 
to us of Phillips Brooks bas already lost to 
him its magnificence and will lose it to us 
when we go up higher and see him again 
face to face. 





; Ornamentals, etc. 
i at half Agent’s prices 
See our offer of 

$9 collection 

for $4.00. 

JAY GOULD, 


Bill Nye, and 40,000 others are our patrons, Deal di- 
rect with the producer, Established 1875. See Dun's 
Commercial Reports, Send for free Catalogue and 
copy of Green’s Fruit Grower (100,000 readers), with 
new story: **Honeyme on a Frait Farm.” 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


OF COURSE 


You have all admired the New Ames 
Building, the Exchange Building, Sears 
Building, Fiske Building, Farlow Build- 
ing, and many similar office structures. 

Have you thought of the reason for 
the investments of such large sums in 
this class of property ? 

It is because of the absolute security 
afforded, together with a reasonably sure 
return of a fair rate of interest, and ab- 
solutely certain increase of value from 
year to year. Trustees of large estates 
also seek this class of property in West- 
ern cities where values will show a pro- 
portionably larger increase. 

Perhaps your means are not sufficient 
to own such a property individually, but 
by a purchase of the stock of the United 
States Realty Co. you may join with 
others in such ownership, and be sure of 
6% dividends, the best of security for 
principal, and participate in the growth 
of values. Call or address United States 
Realty Co., 409 Exchange Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


1 % BLT TER Romeo re Loses. 
0 able semi-annually by draft on New 








Yors. Personal attention given to al! 
loans. Highest references. Adie 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, \ us? 








cot’ Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil presents a 
perfect food—palatable, 
easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 
everything to those who 
are losing flesh and 
strength. The combina- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ducing foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quick 
Flesh Building in all ail- 
ments that are associated 
with loss of flesh. 





. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Soid by all druggists. 


[FORK 


3: DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 














Variable 
Route 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 





daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 





The Columbus 
Of Wheel-dom 


is the Columbia bicycle—first on 
roads, first on tracks, first in the 
strength of its lightness—Guar- 
anteed all over—Book about it 
—45 illustrations —free at Co- 
lumbia agencies—by mail for 
two 2-cent stamps—Pope Mfg. 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


























IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION Is 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ‘ ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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OURRENT SATIRE. 
WHO WAS THE PHARISEE? 


Two men came up to the house of God; 
One went in, the other passed on. 

He who went in was a “ Pharisee,” 

At least, so the other said to me 
As he wandered away alone. 


The “ Pharisee”’ knelt in his cushioned pew 
And thanked his God for his lot, 

That he and his had enough to eat, 

Were sober and pure and scorned to cheat, 
And were free from shame’s foul blot. 


The other—the braggart !—blessed his stars 
That, not like this Pharisee, 

He could dodge a greenhorn and roll an oath, 

And to toss off a glass was nothing loath, 
And cared not who might see. 


Now, which was the Pharisee? tell me true, 
Was it he on bended knee, 
Or the braggart who boasted to gloze his shame 
And revealed his hate of a blameless name 
By dubbing him “ Pharisee”’? 
—James Murray. 


MODERN MISSIONARY ZEAL. 


Onward, Christian soldiers! 
On to heathen lands! 

Prayer-book in your pockets, 
Rifles in your hands. 

Take the happy tidings 
Where trade can be done; 

Spread the peaceful gospel 
With a Gatling gun! 


Tell the wretched natives 
Sinful are their hearts, 
Turn their heathen temples 

Into spirit marts. 
And if to your preaching 
They will not succumb 
Substitute for sermons 
Adulterated rum. 


Tell them they are pagans, 
In black error sunk, 
Make of them good Christians, 
That is, make them drunk! 
And if on the Bible 
Still they dare to frown, 
You must do your duty— 
Take and shoot them down! 


When the Ten Commandments 
They quite understand, 

You their chief must hocus 
And annex their land. 

And if they, misguided, 
Call you to account 

Read them—in their language— 
The Sermon on the Mount. 


If, spite all your teaching, 
Trouble still they give; 
If, spite rum and measles, 
Some of them still live; 
Then, with — moral, 
Spread false tales about, 
Instigate a quarrel 
And let them fight it out. 
—London Truth. 


THE CHINESE MUST GO. 


O, we are the people, the nation elect, 

The superior race, superfine and select ; 

The quintessence of virtue is ours, ours alone— 

These heathen Chinese are but dogs ’round the 
throne— | 

So we'll “nag” ‘them and “tag” them and give 
them no ease, 

For we are God’s chosen—they’re only Chinese. 


Here’s “the land of the free and the home of the 
rave,” 

Knight-errants are we to succor and save; 

In the civilized world are we not in the van? 

The slave we have freed. As for this yellow man, 

We'll hoot him and loot him, and so by degrees 

We’ll worry the life out o’ these horrid Chinese. 


We're humane and polite; we take off our hat 

To Carlos and Hans, to Mikoffsky and Pat, 

And once in four years we go down on our knees 

In obsequious worship for the votes of all these. 
We're a nation of statesmen. We trim to each 


breeze 
That blows from the “sand lots” against the 
Chinese. 


“A treaty?"’ What of it? The superior race 

May break it for “office.” At a slap in the face 
Let the Chinaman rage. Does any one care? 

The American motto 1s, ‘‘ How to get there.” 

So detest them, arrest them, send them over the 


seas 
We'll teach them good morals—these heathen Chi- 
nese. 


Hear the song of the angels, the wise men behold, 
As they worship the Saviour and give Him their 


old. 
To tnfs land of the gospel come others to us, 
But the gospel they get is the law’s blunderbuss. 
Sing, ‘‘ Peace upon earth, good will,” if you please, 
“To all races and peoples ”’—except the Chinese. 
—Henry L. Morehouse. 





A REGULAR CusToM.—Every February the firm 
of Paine’s Furniture Company brings out some new 
and attractive “leader” as an incentive to mid- 
winter trade. This year it isa Columbian chamber 
set. An engraving of it appears in another column. 
These “leaders” at Paine’s are always offered at a 
great reduction in price and are eagerly watched 
for by scores of buyers. 








GOLDEN WORDS OF TROTH. 


We have our Pastors’ Assur- 
ance of these Facts. 





The Word of Ministers taken as 
the Strongest Proof. 





Persons Believe the Pastor Before Any- 
one Else in the World. 





There are no words so strong as those 
spoken by the true minister. One knows 
and feels instinctively that such words come 
from the heart and are prompted only by the 
earnest purpose of doing good to humanity. 

We do not wonder, therefore, at the great 
influence with the public of the strong and 
ringing words of praise which the eminent 
divine, Rev. C. D. R. Meacham, gives that 
most wonderful of medicines, Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. When 
he was run down in health, weak in nerves, 
prostrated in strength, and with his blood 
badly impaired, he was restored to sound 
and vigorous health by this marvelous health 
renewer. 

Here are the exact facts in his own words: 

‘*T am yery glad to say in regard to Dr. 
Greene’s great remedy that when my blood 
was badly impoverished by an old scrofula 
humor, and my nervous system was greatly 
impaired, Dr. Greene’s medicine gave me 
wonderful relief. 

‘At the present time my health is as good 
as at any time in my life, and my confidence 
in Dr. Greene’s remedy is constantly in- 
creasing. Rev. C. D. R. MEAcHAM, 

Pastor Baptist Church, Townshend, Vt.’ 

Doubtless the same heartfelt sympathy and 
great desire to see the sick made well in- 
spired the Rev. Dr. J. W. Walker, Presiding 
Elder of the Methodist Church, Fort Dodge, 
Ia., to also recommend Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy to the sick and 
suffering. He, too, has used it himself; he, 
too, knows that it cures, that it is sure to 
make the sick well if they use it. 

“T have given Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy a fair test, and am free 
to say that I consider it rightly named. I 
have recommended its use to several. 

Rev. J. W. WALKER, 
Presiding Elder, Fort Dodge, Ia.’’ 

We have published the testimonials of vast 
numbers of people who were cured by the 
use of the great discovery, Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy, but we take 
more pleasure in giving to the world Rev. 
Mr. Meacham’s own words and those of Rev. 
Mr. Walker in regard to the wonderful ben- 
efits they received from this valuable remedy, 
because we realize that the earnest words of 
a minister will have great weight with suf- 
ferers from disease, and everybody who reads 
their convincing words in regard to the sure 
and remarkable curative powers of this med- 
cine will lose no time in securing a bottle 
and thus obtain a cure. 

Above all use this great remedy in the 
Spring, for it is the best Spring medicine in 
the world. Almost everybody needs to use 
a Spring medicine to invigorate the blood, 
strengthen the nerves and start up a healthy 
action of the liver, kidneys and bowels. Be 
sure and use Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. It is purely vegetable and 
perfectly harmless, and is kept by all drug- 
gists at $1.00. 

Its discoverer is the well known Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
who gives consultation and advice free to 
the sick, personally or by letter. The sick 
should use immediately Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy, for it is not 
only the best remedy ever discovered but 
those using it have the privilege of consult- 
ing Dr. Greene, personally or by letter, con- 
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Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
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POULTRY MEN 


IT HAS BEEN PROVED 
That ereen cut bone is the most 
economical and greatest egg 
MANN'S food known. 


ANN’'S BONE CUTTER, 


Warranted to yd poy bones, 
meat, gristle, and all without 
clog or ae or 

MONEY REFUNDED. 






than any other boas 
particalars, cut this 


Sat ina 


thing far more I) 
ever offered, For 


Alvah Mfg. On, 
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‘TYPEWRITERS. | 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
a eit nee boa oe yo 
a Specialty. Monthly iy e 
TYP WRITER ‘| roadway, New York. 
BEADQUARTERS, ) 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 





IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable 
Type into all | . Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the Cl 
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; iterary people. 
wanted. Address N. 
Co., 611 Wash. 8t., 
REV. JOHN ALDEN, 
d's oldest and 
One of Lay! ee As 


wn pagyeee 
SAVED at 86 years of 
His marvellous cure of 


ersonal application, mail, 
expres or ctherwise, will be 
t 


ep ee & tten him, of his | 
ingsandcure with directions in to 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
Rheumatism andall blood diomses. Address, Rev. 


m * 
John Alden, at his resi 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
RIL,or Heh dytartert: \70 Tremont st., Boston, Mass 











No danger, Nope 

1¢ 0 gums 

No sickness or aay 

The Best bad after effects. 


Sufferers from 
Anaesthetic or ieng disease ¢ 


known for any one can us 
Ask your Dentist 10 


Extracting TEE [Hf oonins wi 











FREE. 
Pi L E Ss s To Ae aeoe suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account 


of my own cast, 
and how I was cured of great stor the 
and inconvenience. | have to sell, DOs TS aad 
serenent mune: ‘Addtes J. Hh, KIDBY, contest 
ind Builder of Church : Mass. 


23. February gg 

a a 
cerning its effects, their health, etc, The 
fact alone guarantees the assurance of ony. 
If you need a medicine do not fail to tuke 
this best of all remedies. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 
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DEFINITIONS NEW AND OLD. 


ExpErieNcE: The name a man usually gives 
to his mistakes.—Oscar Wilde. 

preacuinc: Personal Christianity come to 
utterance.—Rev. Dr. U. H. Purkhurst. 

A Novet: A pocket theater; an iatellectual, 
artistic luxury.—F. Marion Crawford. 

Tue Cuurcu: Rightiy considered the organ- 
ization of goodness.—Chris‘ian World. 





A Cynic; A man who knows the price of 
everything and the valve of nothing.—Oscar 
Wilde. 

New York City: A combination of an Irish 


Sodom and an American Gomorrah.—Bos- 
tonian. 
A Crank: A fellow who gives thanks 


every morning that he agrees with the Lord, 
and every evening that the Lord agrees with 
him.—Rev. A. E. Winship. 

GampBuinc: A kind of action by which pleas- 
ure is obtained at the cost of pain to another. 
It affords no equivalent to the general good; 
the happiness of the winner implies the misery 
of the loser.—Herbert Spencer. 

ImpRESSIONISM IN ART: One dash for thesky, 
asweep for a mountain range,a dab for a tree, 
a dot for the nestling farmhouse, with a smear 
of white for the silver shingles, two wiggles 
for a fence, and the crime is over.—F’. Hopkin- 
gon Smith. 

THE MopERN COLLEGE STUDENT: A marvel- 
ous creature, something different from every 
other specimen of the human race in the world 
—the strongest mixture of the largest satisfac- 
tion with himself ana the profoundest absence 
of any conception of responsibility.—The late 
Bishop Phillips Brooks. 





DORFLING ER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 18 shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
urade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 


Lost time is money lost. Time saved is money 


saved. Time and money can be saved by using the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in your 
recipes for custards, puddings and sauces. Try it 
and be convinced. Grocers and Druggists. 


ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is regularly pre- 
scribed by many physicians of the best standing 
and is recommended by professors of medical col- 
leges to their students as invaluable for all diseases 
of the throat and lungs. 


Tried & True 


may 
well be said 

of the Superior Medicine, 
the standard 
blood-purifier, 


ao ob 


Its long record 
assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 











Nameline 


THE MODERN 


STOVE PO 


Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE, 
, L. Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick 
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| “The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year,” 
When from domestic scenes @ man 
_ Will quickly disappear ; 
For lo! around his humble home 
Housecleaning waxeth rife, 
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GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER 


And brooms, and mops and kindred 
Absorb his wedded wife; [things 
But he’ll return at eventide 
And sweetly smile we trust, 
Ifin her work his busy spouse 
Will use Fairbank’s GOLD DUST. 
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Makes radical change in a household by making work easier, 

shorter and less expensive. Try itin yours. Sold everywhere, 
Ibs. for 25 cents. 

by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., CHICAGO, | 

- yj 





Made onl 
st. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal, 











MANLY PURITY 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and of every 
: disease, Ln a. simple, 


eruption, impurity, and 

oo V* corotalons, hereditary, or ul- 
cerative, no agency in the 
world is #0 8 y, conom- 
ical, and as the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, 
Curicuna, the great skin cure, 


Cuort1 
ekin p 
and Cuttcurna RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 
and st of humor remedies. In a word, they 
are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, 
humor remedies of modern times, oy u 
in the treatment of every humor and Cliscaso, from 
eczema to scrofula, with the most gratifying and 
unfailing success. Sold everywhere. 

PortER Dru@ AND CHEMICAL CorP., Boston. 

* How to Cure Blood Humors” mailed free. 








PLES, blackheads, red, ->--- 1 hands and falk 
ing hair cured by CUTICURA |<”. 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti- 
Pain Plaster relieves rheumatic, sci- 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and mu 
pains and weaknesses. Price, 25c. 








Simply Perfect. 





Dr. WARNER'S PERFECTION WAISTS 
for Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 

The perfection of ease and comfort. The 
perfection of style and fit. The perfection 
of workmanship and material. 

No stiff, uncomfortable bones or reeds; 
front and sides steels removable if desired ; 
patent flexible tape buttons and adjustable 
shoulder straps. 

Prices. Ladies’, $1 ; Young: Ladies’, 85c; 
Misses’, 75c.; Children’s, 65c.; Infants’, 50c. 
By mail toc extra. For sale by leading 
merchants, 


WARNER BROS., 359 BROADWA7, N.Y. 


ce) one PIECE BUTTON 


No Needle, 
No Thread, 
No Tools, 
No Trouble, 
TO PUT THEM ON. 











Will send by mai’, pre- 
paid, 


24 Small Boxes 
12 Buttons 


in each box for 


~ONE DOLLAR 
® Patent Button Co., 
, 310 Main St., 
Springfield, Mase 












USE DURKEE’S 


SALAD DRESSING” 











Bowens. 8100 
AddressS8HOPPELL’s MODERN HOUSES, 63 B’way, N.Y. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


The presidency is notimmortality ; it simply 
is an opportunity for immortality.—Rutherford 
B. Hayes. 

I would write the book {Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World] differently now if I were to 
do it again. I should make less rigid applica- 
tion of physical laws, and 1 should endeavor 
to be more ethical, and this I have stated ina 
new translation of the book inGermany. But 
it is still clear to me that the same laws gov- 
ern all worlds.—Prof. Henry Drummond. 

After nearly twenty-one years’ personal ef- 
fort and contact, I might say hand-to-hand 
conflict, with the evils that assail the youth of 
this nation, I am firmly convinced that there 
is nothing so much to be dreaded in the home, 
in society, in church or in state, as the enervat- 
ing, degrading influences that are thrown 
upon the imagination of our youth through 
the devil’s printing press.—Anthony Comstock. 

As I have sat in that Scotch church in Four- 
teenth Street, and have heard the matter so 
presented as though the kingdom of heaven 
pivoted on the dotting of an “1” in some hy- 
pothesised manuscript, I have thought to my- 
self, What an opening for a revival! Whata 
starting point for a new Pentecost! How the 
gaping ground, with its dumb, dry lips, sighs 
to heaven for a downpour!— Rev. Dr. Charles 
HT, Parkhurst. 

I remember twenty years ago being the 
guest of a London merchant at his residence 
He told me with some pride 
that he was lord of the manor. The English- 
man likes to be lord of anything. We were 
playing croquet, the ladies, my companions, 
himself and some others, and the wife came 
out and sat on the rustic seat and in an inter- 
val of the game I sat by her side and took up 
her book. It was a German book. She said 
she had brought over a teacher from Hanover 
and was learning German. It was Schiller 
and I went over the pages pointing out some 
of the poems [ admired. She said innocently 
afterward to one of the young ladies, ‘‘ This 
gentleman is a Baptist preacher., What, a 
Baptist preacher knows German? Why, I 
thought they were all shoemakers or black- 
smiths.”’—Rev. Dr. John A. Broadus. 


——— 


WHAT CHICAGO MUST DO. 


If it [the Columbian Exposition] is to 
lead to good results it must exercise an 
intellectual and moral influence on the mil- 
lions by whom it will be visited. Returning 
to their homes, scattered throughout the 
land, they should carry with them new and 
fresh thoughts, deeper impulses to high and 
pure life. The gathering of vast multitudes 
in a great city inevitably leads to immoral- 
ity ot various kinds. What is unavoidable 
we accept without protest, but we have the 
right to demand that the municipal author- 
-ities of Chicago provide for the bodily 
health and well-being of its visitors by em- 
ploying whatever means hygiene and sani- 
tation may suggest, and still more that they 
remove, as far as possible, all temptations to 
wrongdoing. During the fair the city should 
be cleaner than it ever has been and its 
moral atmosphere should be purer. It will 
be crowded with the buman beasts of prey 
who make a living by pandering to man’s 
greed and sensual passions, and hence the 
laws of decency and order should be en- 
forced with more than ordinary vigilance 
and severity. The amusements offered to 
the public, outside the exposition grounds, 
should be of an elevating character, and the 
exhibition of the bodies of women, in a con- 
dition more suggestive and more degrading 
than that of nudity, should be forbidden. 
Steps should also be taken to put a stop 
to the disgusting disfigurement of the city 
through the posting of indecent pictures 
which tend to destroy both taste and mo- 
rality. In this exposition Chicago will be 
taken, first of all, as a type of Western life 
and civilization, and she must have a care 


in the country. 





that those who have persuaded themselves 
that the West is coarse, vuigar and material 
shall not be confirmed in this opinion. 
Chicago is the metropolis of the progres- 
sive, powerful and aspiring Western people, 
and there should be found nothing in it to 
remind us of the border town or mining 
camp, whose chief institutions are the sa- 
loon, the gambling heil and the brothel. 
As to the exposition itself the directors and 
managers have repeatedly assured the pub- 
lic that it is to have an educational value, 
thatits influence will be for good, both mor- 
ally and intellectually. If this is to be made 
true they must refuse to be guided by 
French standards, in the art they exhibit, 
at least, and in the character of the amuse- 
ments they offer visitors. The Paris Expo- 
sition of 1889 in these two matters certainly 
was a source of corruption.—Bishop Spal- 
ding. 





CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, N. Y., is the Mecca of many 
a pilgrim in summer who there finds rest and recre- 
ation, but never until now bas it been regarded as 
a winter resort. The transformation of Sterling- 
worth Inn, the most fashionable and popular of all 
the famous summer hotels of Chautanuqua’s Sara- 
toga (Lakewood), into a Sanitarium for treatment 
of lung, throat and nervous diseases is therefore 
the more notable. The elegant surroundings and 
homelike comforts which have attracted thousands 
in summers past are rapidly filling the Inn, inside 
of which the potted plants and trees, combined 
with the warmth and verdure of the South, make 
one feel as though he had been transported to 
sunny Florida or the balmy Bermudas, and while 
guest or patient, as the case may be, he feels as 
though his lines were cast in pleasant places, and 
the quiet restfulness appeals to bis sense of home 
comforts. 


THE joints and muscles are so lubricated by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla that all rheumatism and stiff- 
ness soon disappear. Try it. 


OUR Elwood plant (except the warehouses) was de- 
stroyed by fire on Jan. 22, but fortunately we had a good 
furnace in Pittsburg in reserve, which was lighted at 
once, so we do not anticipate any great delay in filling 
orders. The Elwood plant will be rebuilt and, in about 
sixty days, will have the furnaces going, which, with 
the three in Pittsburg, will insure a stock for fall de- | 
livery. It takes about 7,000 to 5,000 boxes each week to | 
clear us from being called slow and, from the way the 
* Pearl Gidss ” and “‘ Pearl Tops” are now being called 
for, we expect to turn out about 9,000 boxes each week 
the coming fall. GEORGE A. MACBETH & Co, 


Water Filters. 


Cheavin’s English Earthen Water Fil- 
ters, to convert aqueduct water to pure 
drinking water, have stood the tests in 
several World’s Fairs, as their array of 
gold medals proves. 

The above, together with testimonials 
from scientific men in London, where they 
have been in use so long, led us to ac- 
cept the sole agency of them here. 

Sizes one and one-half gallons to six 
gallons cost from $7.50 to $21.75 each. 


JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON 


CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS, 
120 FRANKLIN. 
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Meade & Baker’s ¢ 
Carbolic Mouth Wash$. 


ee 


contains the great an- 
tiseptic and preserver, 


Carbolic Acid. 


Preserves 
the 


Teeth 





and gums, is pleasant 
to the taste, leaves a 
delicious feeling in 
the mouth. 

For Sale by Druggists, or sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


price, 50 cents. 
A sample bottle and treatise 
on the care of the teeth will 
be mailed free on applica. 
tion to 
MEAOE & Baker Carbolie 
Mouth Wash Co., 
3100 Main Street, 
Richmon ad, Va. 


Deserving Confidence. No 
article so richly deserves the 
entire confidence of the com- 
munity as Brown’s Broncuiat 
TrocuHes. Sufferers from 
Asthma and Bronchitis should 
try them. They are universally 
considered superior to all other 
articles used for relieving 
Coughs and Throat Troubles. 


Test of Years. 


The Original Davidson Syringe. 


The best goods last 
the longest. Care in the 








Aer maeed selection of stock, and 
perfection of manufae- 
ture, make the Genuine 
Davidson Syringe the 

— most reliable and dura- 


ble in the market. 


DETROIT, MICH., Jan. 3, 18%. 
I have used a Davidson Soft Rubber Syringe ‘tor the 
past 12 years without any repairs or once falling Se 
which certainly shows excellence of workmauship 
quality of the rubber, . JAMES NEWELL. 


The Genuine is marked: Made by the 


DAVIDSON RUBBER C0., Boston, Mass 


“a HEALING WONDER. 


omfor 


Powder 


The great external remedy. For all 
diseases of the skin. Mother's 
friend, baby's joy. Safe and certain. 








MAGIC LANTERNS 
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° ° pe Did it ever occur to you that WELLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP must be good for 
SRNR AARNE did it : 


Women 


w 


ho 


try ito 


we say that nothing is 


TOILET USE? 


’ 


——= 


Full size — open — pound package — WILLIAMS’ famous BARBERS’ SOAP — 6 cakes — to the pound. 
Sold at all good Drug Stores and Barber Shops — 40 cents per package — . 
A positive cure for chap) hands and rough — frosted skin — of hands or face. , 
so like cream — so softening — so refreshing to the skin as this wonderful WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ Soar —. 
nearly all the good BARBERS in the world use it on the tender — sensitive skin of the faces of their customers. 
also. Now if— it does so much for the face — why not for the vest of the body! 
fresh of skin a// cver ? 
No quackery about WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ Soar — . 


It’s what it claims to be — the mildest — gent'est and purest of soap: — cream-like in quality — and won- 
derfully healing and refreshing. Nothing more — nothing /ess. THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY — Glastonbury, Ct. 
You can easily prove it 


If you cannot conveniently obtain it at a Drug Store or Barber Shon, (‘Established Half a Hundred Years ) 
we mail a tull pound package 


6 full size cakes — for 40 cents — in stamps or currency Makers of the famous “* Yankee” shaving Soap. 


It is made 'to heal. That’s why 


It is more than healing — it is antiseptic, 
— Arms — neck — hands — entire body—-? Why not 
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soft — cool and © 
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Bogus white lead would have no sale did it not 


afford makers a larger profit than Strict! 
Bogus ! wits" rm 


cst ‘ The wise man is never persuaded to buy paint 
that is said to be “just as good” or “better” than 


Strictly Pure White Lead, 


The market is flooded with spurious white leads. The following analyses ; 
made by eminent chemists, of two of these misleading brands show the exact 
proportion of genuine white lead they contain: 


Misleading Brand Misleading Brand 


“Standard Lead Co. Strictly Pure White | « pacific Warranted Pure [A] White Lead,” 


Materials Proportions Analyzed by Materials Proportions Analyzed by 














Barytes 59.36 per cent. Regis Chauvenet | Sulphate of Lead 4.18 percent. Led & 
Oxide of Zinc 34.18 per cent. & Bro., Oxide of Zinc 45.04 percent. ‘New Yun” 
White Lead 6.46 per cent. St. Louis. Barytes 50.68 per cent. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Less than 7 per cent. white lead. No white lead in it. 
Highest of all in leavening strength, You can avoid bogus lead'by purchasing any of the following brands, 
—Latest United States Government Food They are manufactured by the “Old Dutch”’ process, and are the standards: 
Report. ** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati) ‘«‘ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY" (Pittsb'gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh) 
Royal Baking Powder Co. «“ ATLANTIC " (New York) «« LEWIS" (Philadelphia) 
’ *‘ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) ** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 
106 Wall St., N. Y. ** BRADLEY " (New York) ‘“*RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 
** BROOKLYN " (New York) **‘SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) j 
Pon aes ‘* COLLIER ” (St. Louis) ‘‘ SHIPMAN " (Chicago) 
“*CORNELL " (Buffalo) * SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 
‘* DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) ** ULSTER " (New York) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) ** UNION " (New York) 


** JEWETT ” (New York) 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
If beg are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar ; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., | 


1 Broadway, New York, 





riKST IN JAKES - 


LYPROVEMENTS 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO, 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
Spcciat AGENTS, 

CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 





> + pay ly vine Saale?” 
¢ Wall Paper Samples 
® FREE ® 


Send 8c. for », deduct it when ordering. 
Goods all Geren to 

HANG WELL and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY. 
Good Papers, - 2, 2 4c. per Roll, 
Gil aS! - 4, 5, Ge. ee 
Embossed Gilts, - Ss Sg and up, 
oe BORDERS to Match, 1c. ¥d, 
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Peal a areas Ag 
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ute 1400 Peet’ Above Bea Lev OW OPEN 
For Trcatment of General Diseases, especially those of Throat, Lungs and Nervous System, 


| including the use of Narcotics. port of Medical Commission showing most remark- 


LDA ADDS > 
OS SS Sere 





eOoeonene 

















able results known in treatment of consumption; illustrated album on application, 

Stay of two weeks will demonstrate superiority of our system over climatic treatment 
aporess STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM, 

REFERENCES: Chautauqua Co. Nxt’! Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. Lock Box 126, 

, { Queen City Bank, Buffalo, N. Y. Lakewood-on-Chautauaua. New York: 
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This is a House 


in which a watch movement 
lives and works. 
A substantial house. 





This is the specialty of the largest Rose An elegant house. 
growing establishment in the world. Itis the A d 
means by which the fame of the D. & C. Roses urable house. 
has been extended to every part of the land. A low-priced house 


If you live on the other side of the Continent 
it enebles you to buy the men ay best, | 
from Rose headquarters, as easily and satis- ‘. = 
| factorily as though you were our next door | The best house in the world for a high 
neighbcr. @ prepay the postage, and guar- : : x “ 

antee the safe delivery of the flower; all you priced (or low priced) watch movement to 
have to do is to plant it in pot or garden, and keep time in, 

it will grow and bloom as sturdily as it would < . s 

in the home of its birth. Ifyou are not ex- This happens to be a ladies size, but 








perienced in the art of flower growing, our | we make sizes to fit any movement, j Se 2 
new “Guide te Rose Culture” will give and in great variety of styles. Y, FA a DN IA 
you the knowledge and experience it has Kd ) >," 
taken us twenty-five years to acquire. Drop Ce i oO ey; 
usa line and receive it free, together with a A Fah S Monarch : Sep. A> 
specimen copy of our popular magazine, y 


The Dingee & Conard Co. (14 karat) Gold Filled Watch Case. 


Rose Growers and Seedsmen, ~ 
WEST GROVE, PA. Ask your jeweller f r it, LAPS x 
end look for our trade-mark. MONARCH 
































